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INDUSTRIAL ACTION FOR POLITICAL ENDS, LIKE 





ALL GOVERNMENTS are 
opposed to the use of ‘Industrial 
means for political ends’. And no 
wonder, for governments are in con¬ 
trol of politi^ action, but industrial 
action calls up the strength of the 
people, and this every government 
fears. 

To show how fair they are, how¬ 
ever, governments never hesitate to 
use political means for industrial 
ends. In fact, the whole of the 
governmental gambit is organised to 
control society in the interests of 
our economic masters. w4io own or 
control the whole of industry either 
for their own private profit or for 
the power of the state. 

The true power structure of our 
soci^ exists quite independently of 
Parli^ent The enormous financial 
power of the Gty of London and 
its equivalents abroad: the great in- 
dustrUl power of the Confederation 
of Briti^ Industries and all the 
bosses* associations linked with it; 
the real state power that lies in the 
professional Civil Service; the in¬ 
fluence of the old school tie and the 
old boys' act and the solidarity of 
the aristocracy loyally supported by 
Uifi classes, reaching down to 

the magistrate's bench and the 
school board of ^}venK>rs and the 
tna-sonic lodge— thk is the power of 
the establisfajoMnt 

On tc^ this real power s^c- 
ture. Parliament sits Uke a Bird’s 
Whipped Dropi»ng, proclaiming the 
force of democracy. 

PICK YOUR MANDATE 

The present Government declares 
isly that h *11X5 a mandate from 


a. 


the electorate’ to bring in the Indus¬ 
trial Relations Bill, because it was 
part of the programme on which it 
won the election. So was a promise 
to keep prices down—in fact this 
was the MAIN plank of Ted 
Heath’s election campaign, and we 
all know what has happened to that 
mandate! And who gave them a 
mandate to increase unemployment? 

Once in Government, the elected 
party can pick its mandate to suit 
itself and politically there’s nothing 
you can do about it until the next 
election, when you can choose, if 
you will, another bunch of mandate- 
pickers. to keep you distracted while 
the real power toys get on with the 
real job of pocket-picking. 

When you get down to brass 
tacks, what does a mandate mean? 
It means that the vote of a retired 
colonel in Gloucester carries as 
much weight as that of a Yorkshire 
miner in matters of life and death 
for the Yorkshire miner. 

Democracy means one man one 
vote, one woman one vote. So the 
vote of a nurse in a hospital, or an 
upholstery seamstress at Fords, is 
cancellol out by the vote of a mani¬ 
curist at the Ritz or the duchess 
whose Imds she is tending. The 
vote of a power worker is cancelled 
out by that of his own vicar! Now 
this is OK if all we are voting about 
is the colour of lamp standai^ 
but we are talking about living 
standards. 

When the Government claims to 
have a mandate to bring in the 
Labour Relations Bill, all it is say¬ 
ing is that a lot of middle cla^ 
people have voted for something 


TUG’S Aldermaston 


rpHE TUCS PROTEST nurefa against 
X ( 5 ^ Industrial Relaticos Bill tmutd 
out to be the biggest demonstration of 
trade siace the 1930t. 

Tbe maaahfe response far exceeded 
the ***f**^*»* A figure of 140j000 has 
b rf eMtMoMuL Tbe sheer size of the 

made it a very impressive 
event The numtm as- 
Hyde Park simply over- 
Eacfa industry was allotted 
hgfctnd which tbe unions 
in that industry lined up 
their me m ben- Twenty-three brass bands, 
one for each sectioa or industry, led 

in a sevco-tnile-long 


IS • 


icmbting ta 


The onrefa started at 1.30 p.m. led 
by tbe TUG and the National Union 
of Mtneworken inarching 15 abreast 
acroaa the road Union foUossed union, 
from budding to bakery workeia, from 
ar ea v er s to actors, until tbe last column, 
made up of pohtical parties and left 
wing' groups 1^ the park at 4.15 p nt 

Long before this, when over half the 
Gofnmns were still waiting to start, it 
was announced that an overflow meeting 
would be held on the Victoria Embank¬ 
ment after tbe Trafalgar Square meeting. 

Taking part, marching with one's 
fenow-tradc-unioaists on such a munvn 
scale, was certainly an experience which 
win be remembcied for a very long 
time 

Sheer numben are impressive, but 
•bonid not detract from tbe fact that 
this march was organised by tbe TUC 
The TUC bureaucracy achieved a mas¬ 


sive turn-out in support of their line 
of attacking the BilL No doubt many 
of those who marched thought that tbe 
TUC were not going far enough and 
would welcome a general strike. One 
political group did display placards call¬ 
ing for such action and many marching 
gave indications of their agreement. 

But tbe day was one of sheer size, 
of workers calmly and good-humouredly 
demonstrating their opposition to the 
Government's BilL 

The TUC's answer to tbe Industrial 
Relations Bill is a feeble one which has 
no hope of 'killing the Bill'. Meeting 
at the Albert Hall, advertisements in 
tbe papers, Sunday marches and national 
petitions are not going to be successful 

Tbe members of the TUC are men 
of compromise. They are only too 
happy to run a voluntary wages policy 
which will keep earnings down, if the 
Tories drop tbe Bill. Already the TUC 
and tbe Labour Party have b^n working 
out plans for such a scheme. The 
Tory Party knows that the TUC will 
not mount militant action to defeat 
the Bill or make it unworkable when 
it becomes law. Tbe whole history 
of the TUC demonstrates this and these 
august gentlemen are unlikely to change 
now. 

In fact the Government and the TUC 
have a great deal in common. Both 
wish to curb the shop-floor militancy 
which plays such a big part in pushing 
up wage demands. The TUC in the 
past has willingly accepted wage freeze 
and squeeze, and is still open to com- 





which is out to ^ntrol a lot of 
working class people—et their place 

In other words, political action 
for industrial ends. 

THE REAL DEMOCRACY 

Now as anarchi^ vn are not 
interested in political action or poli¬ 
tical ends. \^at we are interested 
in is an industrial wd: workers’ 
control of industry. This is the real 
democracy; this is what will make 
us free men and women, not this 
silly nonsense of ‘one inan one vote’ 
when all you are voting for fa some 
government! 

What the poliuciana want fa for 
you tp think only in terms of poli¬ 
tical action—i.e. voting—to get any¬ 
thing done. They are^ terrified that 
you will start to think that real 
changes in society can be inade by 
industrial action, for this fa the one 
t^g they fear. 

This is why both the Labour 
Party and now the ^nservatives 
are concerned to try to(contain the 
power of the industrial ^rkers by 
legislation. Labour, ^ch gets its 
Party funds from ^^Sade unions, 
had to back dowa ijLw face of TU 
opposition, but tboS^if^ who get 
their funds froiq,4iro'bos^ havv to 
go forward to a confrontation. 

But it fa all^quite irrelevant, for 
tbe real stru^le fa going to be 
fought out m industry anyway. 
There fa no other battwfield. and 
there are no other revolutionary 
means but those of direct action, 
that can wrest control from the 
hands of tosses or bureaucrats. 

It fa because they know this, even 


proniise now. 

Workers and their trade unions have 
been attacked for taking political action 
against the BilL But the Bill itself is 
a poh'tical act along with the attacks on 
welfare services. The Government at- 
ucks the working class not just by 
legislation against strikes, but by in¬ 
creasing the price of school meals, 
abolishiiig school milk, increasing health 
charges, and even charging for museums. 

The Government’s policy of reducing 
wage increases and its present stand with 
the postmen are political acts. 

The postmen’s strike is also an example 
of how trade union leaders, when t^y 
do commit themselves to struggle, do 
it with one arm tied behind their backs. 
While postmen fight for survival, the 
Post Office engineers are scabbing, main¬ 
taining telephones and communications 
which would quickly fail if they gave 
their support 

The postmen’s strike must not be 
lost as a victory for them is vital for 
all trade unionists. 

However it seems certain that the 
Government will pass its Bill. It will 
be left to the rank and file to fight 
it in the best way it can. As in the 
past they will have to ignore and 
defy the law, either openly or by 
other tactics. Methods of struggle will 
be found to best suit the situation and 
combat the law. Trade unionists will 
soon discover that the law is an ass 
and that if enough defy it and act in 
solidarity with each other, the whole 
Bill will be unworkable and meaningless. 

As anarchists we have the task of 
creating confidence, showing ordinary 
trade unionists that they do not need 
the leadership of the TUC, showing that 
their own organisations at work-places 
can be built up to defeat the plans of 
the Government 

P.T. 


if the workers themselves do not 
realise it, that both toss and bureau¬ 
crat want to stem the tide of rank 
and file militancy. And it fa the 
rank and file that they are cot- 
cemed about. The Tories have tried 
to stress ttot their Labour Relations 
Bill does not interfere with Uie 
functions of the official trade union 
leadership—and well they might, for 
they are very happy with those 
functions, most important of which 
fa the controlling of the workers. 

But the rank and file movement, 
remaining at shop steward level fa 
a much more dangerous kettle of 
fish, for it fa from here that the drive 
for workers’ control fa to come, fa 
already making itself felt. 

AGAINST THE RANK 
AND FILE 

It fa to control the unofficial, grass 
roots unionism of tbe rank and file 
or shop steward movement that the 
BiU has been introduced. This, in¬ 
deed, was the purpose behind the 
Labour attempt to do the same 
thing—an attempt that was dropped 
only when the TUC promised to do 
the controlling more efficiently itself. 

The hard fact is, however, that 
the rank and file movement cannot 
be controlled as easily as that We 
will not go so far as to say that it 
cannot be controlled at all, since 
obviously the introduction of totali¬ 


tarian methods and governmental 
terror can suppress tbe outward 
form milita^, as we have seen 
in fascist and communist countries. 

Can it happen here? That re¬ 
mains to be seen, but one thing is 
clear. If the attempts to bring that 
form of totalitarian slavery into 
British industry are to be fought 
back, then it wiU demand more than 
a few hundred or a few thousand 
militants. It will demand clarity of 
understanding of the issues zod a 
determination to fight for their free¬ 
dom on the part of the entire work¬ 
ing class. Any attempt at victimis' 
atjon must bring miOioas out! 

In fact the answer fa to ^ beyond 
the possibility of victimisation by 
removing from their privileged pori* 
tions those who would practice it. 
In other words, the answer to the 
Tories’ attempts to bring in dictator¬ 
ship by their slimy democratic 
methods must be social revolution 
and the taking over of the means of 
life. Workers’ control of the means 
of production and distribution! 

Time is running out. It makes it 
all the more important for the 
Anarchists and Syndicalists to get 
going in the factories and on die 
streets to ensure that at least the 
workers are aware of what the sqpre 
is—and what fa in store for them if 

what we have to say, 

JllSTlN. 


POSTMEN’S KNOCK 


TF YOU GET this copy of Freedom 
^ by post on time you will know 
the Post Office strike has been settled. 
Whether it has been a union victory 
or a defeat for the worken we cannot 
at the moment (February 22) say. 

It seems probable that the Govern¬ 
ment picked on the Post Office dispute 
as a trial of strength. Th^ had to 
dig their heels in somewhere and the 
public sector (at public inconvenience) 
is always preferable to a Government 
committed to private enterprise. In any 
case the postal side was loss-making 
and the telecommunications side was 
more or less solidly scab, thanks to 
the multi-union structure of the Post 
Office. 

Up to the time of writing there has 
been very little drifting back to work. 
After five weeks without strike pay 
over 96% of the Union of Post Office 
Workers’ membership (plus a number 
of non-imion membm) were still de¬ 
termined to defy the Post Office bureau¬ 
crats and the Government 

The fact that they were without strike 
pay and the voluntary paying out of 
pensions, etc., secured considerable 
public support in contrast to the power 
workcra’ work-to-rule. Unions in this 
country and abroad helped with strike 
funds. 

During the coune of the strike Mr. 
Tom Jackson, secretary of the UPW, 
said the strike was 'an explosion of 
layer upon layer of discontent piling up 
on the Post Office year after year. 
This dispute was not just a dispute 
about wages. This is about management 
and efficiency. The money should be 
there to pay you a decent wage.’ He 
said that the Post Office was filling 
Mr. Chataway’s head with untrue figures 
about the effects of the Union's claim 
on postal rates. Administrators and 
bureaucrats were 'proliferating like sex- 
mad rabbiu*. 

Indeed, claimed Mr. Jackson. There 
arc 24% more administrators than there 


were four years ago, and 15% more 
supervisors to watch over us. if we are 
not careful, every postman is going 
to have an administrator in his satchel 
when he goes out in the morning.’ 

Replying to a claim by Mr CbaUway 
(Minister of Posts and Telecommuni¬ 
cations) that a 15% settlement could 
lead to fewer jobs, Mr. Jackson said 
that it was imporUnt that the Post 
Office should be less labour-intensive* 
and added: 'If our claim is conceded 
in full, there will be fewer postmen, but 
there is enough wastage every year td 
Uke care of that The UPW was ready 
to accept that I wouldn’t mind if wc 
had 50,000 fewer members if wc had 
a decent wage and didn't have 200,000 
wage slaves.' 

For its part the Post Office, in the 
person of Mr, Ryan (standing in for 
the locked-out and redundant Lord HailX 
has muttered about three-tier postal 
systems, circular delivery, no parcel 
traffic, and all-round reduction of de¬ 
liveries. The only bright ray was that 
many of the private get-rich-quick postal 
deliveries couldn’t make money cither. 

When will it be realized that the 
Post Office is a public service or even« 
considering the work done for the 
Government in delivering OHMS mail, 
paying pensions and family allowanceSg 
collecting unemployment and health 
insurance, issuing motor, dog, tclerisioa 
and gun licences, a Government service? 

It is true that the Post Office could be 
much more efficient and possibly that 
machines could cut down some of the 
donkey work. Whatever happened to 
the promised electronic sorting machines 
and the post-office prcfcired envelope? 
And do aip codes mean anything? 

Whatever the outcome of the strike, 
postal workers will still remain wtgt 
slaves. The struggle against wage 
slavery in the Post Office as elsewhere 
is yet to come. 

M.R 
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THE AGE OF AFFLUENCE, 1951-1964, 
edited by VeraoD Bogdaoor and Robert 
Skidelsky« Papcrmac Books, 75p. 

GOD! What is (me to say about 
the 1950s? After the New Left and 
the Committee of 100 and Rower Power 
and the Youth Revolt, it seems almost 
incredible that there could e\’er have 
been such a period. This book, whidi, 
despite the title of this review, is not 

BOOK REVIEW _ 

itodf duD. overlaps into more cheerful, 
or at any rate more active times, by 
several yeaiv The period from about 
1948 to Suez must have been one of the 
most d^iessmgly conservative periods 
in modem history. The -anardiist move¬ 


ment, as 1 Tcmember it then, was so Hay 
that 1 knew. 1 think; every anarchist in 
Britain by sight, and I am not good at 
icmcrabcring faces. 

Actually for those accustomed to the 
dole and the hardships of the 1920s and 
1930s and before, it must have been a 
good period. It was only bad for dissi¬ 
dent middle^ass intellectuals. It was 
the age of affluence, for many a golden 
age. It was only depressing for those 
who wanted to see a hmdamcntal change 
in human society, who were alarmed by 
Orweirs gloomy prophecies, who saw 
already the pollution of the eovironineot, 
and found no one to iistca to them. 

Stock saying of the day were: *You 
can’t stop progress’, That’s the way the 
cookie crumbles’, ’Fuck you Jade, Fm 
all right’. If you can’t beat ’em join ’em*. 
AH suggesting that basically, dmpite the 


Sill ^ ' ®yxofnitDsi», tb« extennm- 
* ouUion Kore»B peasants. H- 
Bomb tesu and Teddy Boy battle,, aU 
^ for ih, ^ble in the be« 
of %worids. ^ anyone who ob- 
tool 1. «•««•*« •< 

diSereot chapten of this book are 
wntten by diflei,^ authors, and deaJ 
with pohtica mostly. Thus L. A. Sieden- 
top ^tes about Mr. Maonillen’* period 
of office, and deacribca it as a belated 
TOntinuaUon of ^ f^ous pre-1914 
cdwardian summer'. Fair enough, I 
suppose, although not esnryone who 
*h«t period de^ribes it as aU 
mat idyllic, j, Priestley for example 

“y* somewhere that the spirit of the 

^ not so much traditionalist as a 
ku^ of Jack Loadonish adv«lurism, but 
perhaps aU genenliations arc dangerous. 

however tte looked 

back to what it imagiiied the Edwardian 
ago to have bm like, tiiis goes for its 
toste in Prime Ministers and its style of 
mess. I must say th ^r I found the poli- 
tical (hapten less ioteresHng thin the 
later ones in the book which deal with 
ihe literature and folk customs oi the 
day. There U ^ chapter on Tooking 
in Anget*. another on Tbe Teddy 
Boy*, which incidentally tefls the bonify- 
mg story of how the ne w spapers created 
the Teddy Boy gangster out of practically 
notiling, an examnl« d Oscar WUde*s 


thing about ihis 

that for the fint tune in hatory (ha 
teenager became a social force, la carbar 
times there bad becu an ‘awkward aga‘ 
between childbood and aairfy awd 

womanhood, but it was reUtivaly abort, 
and had no signthcanoe- However in the 
immediate post-war period the leeBagcr 
appeared on the tceoe, to be cordially 
det ested by alL The word ‘youth* ttelf 
came to be neaiiy synoaynioas with 
*thug*. The age of sexual maturetiou had 
been getting earlier and earlier as 
far back as the 185(H, but after the 
Second World War thwt process acccl- 
eiatcd, it is diffioih to uoderstaod why, 
perhaps improved diet for much of tbs 
population had a lot to do with it And 
the young, during the post-war boom, 
wore for tile first time being paid ade¬ 
quate wages wiicD tiwy began to work. 

The poiitkal consequeoces of this are 
only now beginning to be feh. To begia 
whh, as may be thought appropriate n 
an Age of Apathy, this revo^ was a-poU- 
tical, or even, in the Notting Hill Raea 
Riots, leactionary, and seems to have 
involved mainly the workiag-^ass youth. 
The middle dass of the period were 
remarkably dreary. That dmdful sado- 
masodiistic Loot Bmek in 

Anger was taken seriously as a phy, 
and looked upon as the saanifesto of a 
gencratioa. Co!^ Wibon’s compOatioQ 
of misquotations, Tkr Orntrider, was 
taken seriously too. it is dilBoih to 
understand why. 1 knew a number of 
people who thought of themselves as 
*angry young men’ or ‘outriders’, but the 
whole thing was very tiqierfidaL 




Hus is 
should be. 

Oi tim whole hi 
weird age. but 
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The CREDIBILITY GAP—The Politics 
« tiie SUL, by Tony Whelan (IMG), 

A LITTLE RED MOLE appeared in 
my garden last week and presented me 
witii a' copy of The Credibility Gap 
by Tray Whelan . , ; m study of the 
politics of the 

.^As an expelled SLL nfember mysdf, 

' Imust admit I was father disappointed. 

. ^As a literary work it is fair—rather 
; hke the Encyclopaedia Brironnica—lots 
pf useful facts, but all the wrong con- 
dYBions. T throughly recommend it 
for anyrae contemplating totally annihil¬ 
ating their local SLL branch, but 
ahboagh that may be fun, some disturb- 
^ facts of IMG policy come to light 
ax^ should also be consxdertd;— 

On pages 72 and 73, having previously 
tte SLLto dneds 

jorgahissnonrComrade Wbdan ex\- 
iT SLL mmbers to remain active' 
though their work would be 
’’pointless, or ev en marginally damaging 
to the working dass”, so that th^ can 

witiiin’. 


Correction 


QWING TO THE 
" which 1 wrote p w io re repor t Oma- 
ary 30). there were a amber d mmm 
erron whi ch 1 hive now Thwg 

may, of oouree, have been othsn as waif 
Tte msmberebip of tire lATW is. |g 
20(5,000 and not 

to 230,000 as r ep orted. The poisnihl 

however, is about 230jlM 
Tefopbooists a 
Nevcnbclets, the Pott 
last week that 215,000 of its 


Politics of Hie SLL 
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BOOK REVIEW 

F<dlowing that he says: Tt would be 
n tragedy aind catastrophe tor the work¬ 
ing class internationally if this cadre 
w ere to become democratised and apoli¬ 
tical. if these resources were not to be 
deed for the interests of the workers* 


^ 11 •^11 


^ Comrade Whdan, yon contradict your¬ 
self just as much as Gerry Healyl 


Surely anyone knowing' the internal 
pcck^ o^er of the SLL as you do, 
would realise that changes cannot be 
brought about by anyone except Gerry 
Healy. Any attempts to do so by the 
rank and ffle will only produce that 
dcmoralisatioa 

Comrade Whelan’s book shews how 
the SLL policies happily reverse them¬ 
selves from time to time, due to the 
inability of the leadership to under¬ 
stand economic and so(aal rituations. 

le SLL. I a$k, on the 
basis of my own, albeit unpleasant, 
c.xpcricnccs of Ciapham diplomacy—is 
the SLL ' naive; mad, or deliberately 
counter-revolutionary? 

Their policies seem to deliberately 
destroy any trust in 'left* politics that 
the working class ever had How can 
1 respect a man who tells me,, with 
full power of the League, that ‘Caiatal- 
ism will reach breaking point in 
September 1970 when we will lead the 
Revolution*. Perhaps 1 missed it? Their 
wild, unfulfilled promises repeated day 
after day destroy the political con¬ 
sciousness of the working class. 

Their youth movement is ghastly^ 
after 'confomung* (short hair, clean 


shaven, etc.—Summer Camp 1968 reso¬ 
lutions) the working-class youth is taught 
to play football and table and 

eventually plays in the Y$ branch team. 
When he faiu exhausted between 
matches, a superannuated League official 
pours politick sewage into his ears. 
If after several such courses, be does^ 
not respond fitvourahly, e.g. donate 50p 
to SLL, agree to sell papers every night, 
come to the Annual Conference (£3JO) 
—he is dropped from the teams and is 


>r «?w- 


tfie 


League 

, :b against the lad, and 
expd hirix. • . . 

Is this bow to raise the political 
consdousness of working-class youth? 
Surely this does irreparable daxnage? 
Comrade Whelan does not want the 
YS/SLL to become ‘apolitical’. Suidy, 
they are apolitical already—one night in 
Leicester I asked a tidnhead where 
the nearest youth dub was—he told me 
of a dub in the church hall, run by a 
chap with glasses, probably the Vicai^. 
The ‘Vicar* was John Edwards of the 
SLL National Committee! The church 
hall youth club was a YS/SLL branch! 
Ldccster has five such ’youth dubs* 
each with a football team, ping-pong 
league, athletics section, swimming gala. 


etc, etc The SLL has no time for 
’political’ work (thank God) and spend 
ill their organising infeanmnabla 

oompetitionft. 

Comrade Wbelan haft written an 
exodlent exposure of the SIX'S policy 
acrobatics, why has he bugger^ it 
up with such sloppy sentimentality? Ha 
admitted that they do more harm 
than good Hc has admittad that they 
cannot be changed from within—ka*t 
that why he rerigned? 

The IMG and the IS are too dose 
td the SLL to be able to critidfte p roper l y; 

The IS espedally arc moving dosar 
to the SLL—one of their many splinter 
groups has recently been oJUng for 
SLLAype tightfoing jnuinbtn, 

sales, monthly branch reports on mem¬ 
bers, etc. Just look at the latest dutch 
of IS leaflets on the Industrial Relatkgift 
BQL They are unlike anything previoua, 
but horribly similar to SLL titcrature 
of six months ago--broid generalisn- 
tioDS, over-simplifications, broad ex¬ 
panses of minute type—to sum U|^ 
r^ulstve and completely useless at 
facteny gates—guaranteed to produce 
least enthusiasm in the workers and 
greatest demoralisation in the dlstri- 
butois! 

I congratulate Comrade Whdan oo 
bis excellent catalogue of incon- 
ristendes, and eagerly await farther 
catalogues of IMG and IS inooosisteiKieB! 


j 
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were on strike—that is, at IsasL lOUDQi 
more than the UFW membenhip! 

In 1964, the thca Tory 
did not offer Poacmea an mcreeae e( 

4/- a week, but 4% (that m 11/- eu 
Mbm maximmn); but m 1961, 
on the maximum did only 
award of 4/6d. a week. 

Tom lackaou was a tnambur eC 
labour Laague of Youth, and not 
LP Young Socialkta. They 
by wbiefa time Mr. Jackara had ‘pro¬ 
gressed* to the Labour Party proper, 

I have abo been asked who 
*weU-kiKnni sectarian Mandit groep" 
was, whose memben and supportan were 
prominent In the innrerinniiT Natknd 
Guild of Telephocusts. It was the SPGBw 
The Osnununists, however, opposed the 

the UPW. Funhennore, when the Post 
Office became a Corpontkm, the NGT ' 
was not recognised by the Cor pot atio n 
es a bona fide Trade Unioa. Tire UPW 
leadcnhip often chided the NGT with 
this, as weO ae ks noo-fucognitni by ■ 
tbeTUC 

RArac-AM>PiLB TftADe UtooNor. ' | 




F.R. 


NO POST- 
NO PRESS FUND 
Bnt vre sfaall stBl get 
EVENTUALLY m please kl 
ns have your contribiitMMi after 
tilie strike. 

Bat don't bhckleg; 
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IWOST COUNTRIES, both capi- 
lalisi and communist, are facing 
problems in inflation and the 
governments and employers of these 
countries are each trying to tackle 
the problems in their own ways. 

In Britain, the Tories with tlieir 
abhorrence of a formal ‘Prices and 
Incomes’ Policy arc nevertheless do* 
ing their utmost to bring down the 
level of wage increa.ses. Soon after 
their election to power they made 
their intentions known by setting an 
example tiicmsclvcs in the public 
sector of the economy. First they 
had a showdown with the Council 
workers, with whom they were un¬ 
successful. and this was followed 
with the power workers. Their 
success just before Christmas in this 
case was due to the adverse public 
reactions to the power men’s work- 
to-rule. The postmen's union has 
handled their present dispute more 
astutely although, as the writer on 
this strike in the last issue of 
Freedom pointed out. a better tactic 
would have been a work-to-rule. 

The Chancellor. Mr. Anthony 
Barber, has claimed that the Govern¬ 
ment is slowly succeeding in its 
policy of ‘progressive de-escalation 
of the level of pay settlements against 
a background of firm control of 
demand’. However a lot hinges on 
the Wilberforcc Inquiry into the 
power men’s work-to-rule. Although 
the report was expected to support 
the Government’s contentions, de¬ 
lays in its publication and the latest 
news concerning it indicate that the 
'national interest’ might, after aU. be 
served by giving the power men a 
12-13% award. If this is the case, 
then there can be little justification 
for the Government to hold out 
against the postmen and certainly 
the Union of Postal Workers would 


The 'Hationol Interest 

and initatton’ 


settle for such a figure. *(L!^use a 

18 % because a i^'xe would have 

CHRYSLER’S UNIQUE jeopardised their chances of breaking 

POSITION mio the with a 

In the past few weeks the Govern- model *on of the 

ment’s attention has turned more to Aveng 
the private sector where a number vmrv 

of important pay claims have been AN END TO •^''-*-W0 rk 

settled or arc to be negotiated. One ^ . .. ^^ttlemenf • 

such setUement at Oirysler, Lin- ^ A siradar^'^W Crawly 

wood, far exceeded Government by Bntuh u 

policy, but the award has been now give 
justified by the company who say ^ 

they arc In a unique position, of 21/-. Ho ' ** **• 

Obviously no one company is in the interests w ^ PW 

such a position that allows it excep- such an ^ong last 

tion, but Chrysler, by settling for an they have 
18'% increase, have done the Govern- any change traditionai 

ment no little harm and workers a piece-work sys • k n^ hourly 
great deal of good. By suppos^ly rate will day-to-day 

damaging the ‘national interest’ by negotiation ow P^-work rata 
this inflationary award, Chryslcrs which give * considerable 

have exploded a myth that far too workshop po^r- with a new car 
many workers are only too ready to shortly coming mio productioo, 
believe. It is the myth that is British Ley*^"", agree- 

crammed down our throats every ment as a w^uara apinst yet 
day of it being in the ‘national another round w negotiations on 
interest’ to keep wage claims to a bonus rates aM a possible turn 
minimum. away from their present ailing 

Chryslcrs have shown that the financial position. Manning and 
‘national interest’ is not some collcc- standard performances will still be 
tivc whole of which we ate all a subject to negotiation but it remains 
part, but that it is of a particular to be seen just how much job control 
class who run, own and control has been lost for th^ new hourly 
the production of this country. It rates. 


STANDSnUL AT FORDS 

Fords however already operate 
an hourly rale system, but their new 
pay offer was only £2 per week. 
When the workers beard this there 
was a spontaneous walk-out at some 
plants and Fords was soon brought 
virtually to a standstill. For the 
third year running the management 
has been in di^le with their wor¬ 
kers rather than give in to deraanda 
Both the Engineers’ union and the 


face wint they coosidar wB oaiy 
a shon-term pntbkm now and try 
to keep their }nnf %etm compcfitn*- 
IKM. la tka case Foeds arc kerpmS 
to Govc rni aent polcy hetaiwr M 
happen to mm their mfrrests al 
prcKnt and ihdr pay otfer ■ a 
refleciioa of this For may cnewpaay 
to be succetafol H lui« to have lecurv 
pruAt nurgim The atiacks no wagea 
are to eowre Ukk prohu and ones- 
lioued nvalment Compaoms who 
PM on Umk wage cnas nm tha 
risk of being aocompetitive. while d 
they cut bnk on profhs to absorir 
these costs then future iovealineal 
for expansion wiD be al risk and 
this in turn could lead to llieni 
becoming uacompethfve aad awea 
bankrupt 

LEGISLATION ASSOTANCE 


hrghest hourly rate, m the industry Transport ^lal have given 
of 21/-. How^®J' again it is in o^ial recognitJoa to the strite. 
the interests w me company to give Mr. Ramsey, Ford’s Labour Rela- 

such an award because tt long ^ Director, had this to say about 

they have broken tne resistance to the unions’ daision. ‘We had a 12 
any change from tfe traditional mont)^* agreement with them. Oo 


Mr. Ramsey, Ford’s Labour Rela- motivated syuem u once again try- 
tions Director, had this to say about ing to overcome the oontradictirNia 
the unions’ daision. ‘We had a 12 that are inherent within h. Tire 
mont)^’ agreement with them. Oo Industrial Relations Bill is jti^ an- 
botfa sides we knew exactly what it other instrument to be administefxd 
meant when we signed it Now Mr. by the Sute to assist this syAem to 


This is already happe n ing. Cook 
panics are going out of binioesa or 
cutting back on production and be¬ 
cause of this the pool of unemployed 
is rising. The capitalist profk- 
moiivat^ syMem is once again try¬ 
ing to overcome the oontradictirNie 
that are inherent within it The 
Industrial Relations Bill is just an- 


shortly coming into productioo, 
British Leyland see this new agree¬ 
ment as a saf^uard apinst yet 
aootiher round of negotiations on 
bonus rates and a possible turn 
away from tbwr Ip^rent ailing 
financial position. Manning and 
standard performances will still be 


Birch (naioe-side secretasy) has just 
conveyed to me wbat appears to roe 
a complete repudiation of that agree¬ 
ment between us when the contrai^ 
still has three weeks to mo. If this 


survive by protecting the ‘national 
interest* <k ^ emfA^iera. 

Wage claims by workers are a 
desire to gain a just return for their 
labour, but the conflict that is now 


is so. I think it is an appalliog gro^g over these demands is ex- 


situation.’ 

But what about men being thrown 
out of their jobs, as at RoIb Royoe, 
Pilkingtons, British Steel. Vickers, 


posing the contradictory intenots of 
worlCCT and management To over¬ 
come this opposition an added 
dimension that looks beyond wage 


subject to negotiation but it remains companies wbo have been swelling 
to be seen just how much job control the already high number of over 
has been lost for th^ new hourly 700.000 unemployed? This is an 


Golden Wonder, and all the other claims is needed. There can be no 


rates. 


iDecinials and other Numbers 


‘appalling situation’ but no cm- (he employd 
ployer considers any agreement or interested in 
contract when be finds be has (oo ‘ more profit. 


solution to the problems of capi¬ 
talism and there is no answer for 
workers under a wage system, for 
the employers and the State are only 
interested in more production and 


DEaMAlJSATK)K’;^IOi--- 4 l l Mi»d [ M #inodiflortl<M<;A-og^ a lange-i^ propw^ of a^jraRcry«civer’tf*lMi 
tn ffw b one of a number of mom unique coloun wth which the free In- country, uid wfi^ni yet m a militut 
by govemmeot the ligniflcance of which dividual is invited to determine the right wing. Not the middle classes of 
might escape laige groups of people for identity of bis private telephone. One suburbia, but‘the monstrous English 
whom continual change has become the more of the landmarks of the memory is bourgeois who has recenUy discovered 
most pteasing aspect of life. removed to be replaced by variety that that the government isn’t hi. govemmeot. 

The counter-culture propaganditte are appeaU only to the eye. as he thought The dan^blc flux is 

few in aumber but th^*ve created the 
•edttctive *pectade in which they can be 
aeen riding the crest of the flux. Coo- 


_ many employees. However, future conflicts could 

Fords, together with the unions, awaken a desire on the part of the 
11 nfm n V were no doubt surprised at the speed workers for a change in the system 
■ I■ I■ ^ and extent to which the strike spread under which they exist at present. 

in response to the management’s ofla. They have the power to satisfy the 
For their part, the former feel it is material needs of the community 

_—- in their interests to stand up to these , and they will only be able to fulfil 

^ ‘TOeif ixteMO&SpiDpetililiiB^ Mi function to its fullest capacity 

in? SKI SiK •■"““ "i "«) lina£ialP'Si¥^''Si- ..■ilaw.MiDul. Om Sue.' 

mnniTCiu ^11* liMlIhy ill comparuon with olher Ooveniment eiuf empbfnelr-Qjeqg 
>is who has recently discovered motor companies. They prefer to P.T. 


that the government isn’t hi# govemmeot, 
ai he thought The danuiable flux if 


The pip of Animal Farm knew the swirling round the mock Tudor facade, 
importance of altering landmarks in He will have to be uprooted—in every 


seen riding the aesl of the flux. Coo- tampering with memory. Ifl our case it’a lease in fact, because his huffing and 
trolling the waves <rf fashion, if not Ibcir worse: History is being abolished puffing about proper ^haviour is no 

aoorce, handstands can be p^onned for not only by government, but by people who longer needed to discipline the industrial 
the watchers on dry land. Many of the are the declared enemies of another let army, or any other army, and his obtuse 
middle class have become keen of 'pip*. The objects of their enthusiasm fixations are now obsUcles to efficient 
fuM of ihil taoTt and ioined the new In the Eternal Present aren’t quite what government 


fans of this sport and joined the new In toe fctomai i'rcsent areo i quite w^ governraeni, 

refogeM of the Eternal Present, the government would luve them be. whiA Another incase which embodies a con- 
drifters La the global village, unable to causes some misleading conflict But the cept: ^muddling through*—with Its con- 
•ee the economic undercurrents or read actual mc^ of consciousness that they notation of mutual aid, improvisation 
weather signs that might indicate a major creating for themselves must suit independence—was recently praised 

political storm. govenunent, or any potential manfpu- jjy American, William Buckley, in 

In this case though, even the business Utor, very well indeed. People with an support of his own political beliefs. 


EUNUCHS UNITE! 


^IIHE PUBLICATION or her book The the man you chose, or (presomaUy) 
^ Female Eunuch has won a measure of a man your mother choso 


^ Female Eunuch has won a measure 
of fame, or notoriety, for Germaine 
Greer. She has become a spokewomaji 


Let us emerge from these byways to 
consider whether the wider impHcatioof 


political storm. 

In this case though, even the business 


for the female sex. But she docs not of Germaine’s ideas are really subvenhw 


belong to any 'Women’s Uberation' 


freaks of the capitalist right don't know obdurate memory create discoaewting This is disappointing, because it’s a ^“fil 

what dedmalisatioo is for. They know eddies and swirls in the smooth tides of «mtiracnt, together with the one that sug- r^!S!ric -u_ 

enough about iotemational iradc to A*® global villap. gests that revolution begins at home, . 

fcalise that it has little to do with the Since I’m being chased halfway round ^hich has been lying around for long ^ 
ease or difficulty of converting one cur- country by court orden, demanding enough waiting for somebody to claim. „, „ 
fwey into another. TTicre U the million' what adds up to hund^ of poun^ in The anarchistic underground, and some 
pound Of thousand pound contna whidi connection with more quickly others, have laid so much stress on the ^ 

is obviously immune from troubles with darted dwelling places than I'd like to <]eviant and rootless aspects of freedom ^ 

m idiosyncncic currency. But the sale remember. I can’t say that I care per- the incipient anarchism which is ^ ^ ^ 

which involves ten pounds is subject to sunally about minor manifestations of part of the ecology of this country has . 
jBore important oonsiderations than case Oic encroaching flux. But I've renewed l^fr deteriorate. A member of 


the global village. 




Since I’m being chased halfway round ^^ich has been lying around for long , me^gc to the unconverted masses comes first? The feminist view seems 
D country by court orden. demanding enough waitine for somebodv to claim. Radio 4 listeners, via the programme to be that once women acquire a true 


or anarchist We can agree that the 
emandpation of women will not be 
achieved without drastic changes in 
dety as a whole. The question it, vrinch 


enough waiting for somebody to claim. 

The anarchistic underground, and some 
others, have laid so much stress on the 
deviant and rootless aspects of freedom 
that the indpient anarchism which is 


Tt’s Your line*. And they don’t come consdousness of their position they 


much more unconverted than your av- be able to band together to do great 
erage contributor of conformist reaction- things, climinatiDg the virility hang-yp 
ary cliche to P.M. Postbag and the like: with all its evil consequences and in- 
In fact, on this occasion the BBC augurating an era of soda! justice 
produced a more varied bunch of in- world peace. 

Not that Gennaine bdievej in a 
T" f *** segregated exclusively female movemeot 
TOSS some paheat explanation. fighting it out with males (not -Cunt 

The ^ognunme was less exasperating Power’ as advocated by some satirists), 
an might have been feared, but also She pointed out that the opposite of 
ss satisfying from a liberatoxy view- patriarchy is not matriarchy, but frater- 
lint th^, for example, the hard-line nity; men and women together should 
iti-mamage sentiments she expressed evolve an alternative, better for everyooe, 
L another broadcast some time ago. to existing mascuUne-dominant pattenu. 

any case, her ideas deserve some Fair enough—some of my best friends 
tcussion in revolutionary circles. are men, but 1 wouldn't like my 


at coQvcrsioo, as well. 

In bit dtitaninutioa to tell arms to 
Sooth Africa. Heath wifi risk loss of 
real trade wiffi other African states and 
the Commonwealth, which seems to carry 
lare waigfat for him than the Imaginary 
revenue of hypotbetical capitalist alliee 
wbo are bemg eoafmcA (as if that was 
postiblef) by what is all the same stuff 
io the eod. Tha arms sale could be 
called Conservative Party policy (which 
wouldn’t be oompletefy true, brause it 
b state policy too). But dedmaJisation 
b a part of scale policy and control in 
the abstract, without minor party 
differenoes coming into it 
Change b tocviuble, there b a surpfos 
of potential. If it isn’t used up in 
expensive and useleie modification that 
helps to streamlioe state organisation 
(with one eye oo the computer), then it 


my belief in the importance of a few ,},* Houre of Lords has suggested that it •*»« of the hot line. 


fixtures so that the chaos doesn’t erupt j* time we had a written constitution. Germaine Greer was able to get 
too quickly, or at not all over the n a comment in the libera! c^lanation. 

I^ce at one time. Stmibrly, people who press, and since one of the contents of The ^ognunme was less exasperating 
expend a life's emotions on the familiar n document would be what sound might have been feared, but also 

things around them, are undermined and jjj^^ very fair rules governing police satisfying from a liberatoxy view- 
weakened when these things are altered powers of search and arrest, they would point than, for example, the hard-line 
beyond recognition. Their memories, they probably welcome it anti-marriage sentiments she expressed 

might discover, are no longer good another broadcast some time ago. 

enough to remember . liet of telephone ofd “““y «*»«. her ideas deserve soL 

numberi; and now the daily emissary of *^LefSlv discussion in revolutionary circles, 

t year with a different government, when 1 


worked with the old and the new, is 
being watched carefully. Two Northern 


perhaps people learnt an unforgettable »h<)wcd me lUts which 

leMon, is going to be removed altogether, ^olmfers will to their shops to 
This isn’t far-fetched, I think. Most- T®* noti^ble 


discussion in revolutionary circles. are men, but 1 

Germaine calls herself a feminist ^ marry one. 


people hang oo to more tangible things 
than ideas. 

An Arts-Lab performer already has h 
poem which mentions a fifty pence bit 
in all seriousness. It hasn’t bera ’released* 
yet because It’s at least two weeks ahead 


adjustment was probably three shillings 
on to an eight shilling jar of coffee, but 
mostly even the fastest movers have been 
content to manipulate package size. 


rather than an enthusiast for what b 
known (more contemptuously than affec¬ 
tionately, I suspect) as ‘Women’s Lib’. 
Reservations about the latter movement 
are understandable; it is not only on 
masculine sensibilities that aspects of 


Even so, after February 15, the scramble it jar (the bizarre antics of transatlantic 
could end in a fifteen per cent rise in the statue-erectors, the great anti-bra crusade 


might have to be used more construe- of the mass-consciousnere. But two classes 
tivefy. or build up into the explosion ct of people, the workers and the Qmserva- 


poesibitity which everybody is expecting tives, wbo show no signs of a similar u ^ 

•ooner or later power of adjuitment are becoming for the uproar. Then wait for 


Government will need to keep raffling 
(be surface of the social scene so that 
nobody gets a efaa^ to see into the 
depefae—the economic and political ones, 
that it. Other surface creatures, who 
prefer more frothy tidal phenomena, will 
berdly notice that the lettering has dis¬ 
appeared from the dials of their tele- 
fbo o ei, si>luk side by side (almost) with 


power of adjustment, are becoming lor me uproar, incn lor 

noticeably grumpy about the exigencies flovcnuncnfs D-day the general ^ke. 


of the greater social good With their 
old mythologies abotit who they are and 
what’s best for them, they are the trogs 
and dinosaurs of the global village. 


retail cost of living, and when union • • •)• The main points are too frequently 
monbers find that every pay rise of the submeiged in a welter of trivialities, 
past year has been whipf^d clean away, Germaine’s approach is generally more 
listen for the uproar. Then wait for balanced, theoretical and coherent 

govenunenfs D-day. the general strike. One of her few lapses into triviaJi- 
A politician knows how to channel and sation occurred when she prided herself 


But if the women’s movement as 
sudi is given too much priority by 
female revolutionaries, they run the risk 
of isolation, irrelevance, and oompU- 
cency based on the illusion that women 
are basically mcer, as well as futila 
head-bashing against the brick wall of 
entrenched attitudes and customs. For 
most women, their personal straggle ii 
hopelessly privatised, and will continue 
to be so until society itself is changed 
and the structure of family life effectively^ 
sabotaged 


A UadiUonal anarchist fcntiment: fven when ifs only a care of remember 
•Well fight the bartaids on our dooratepa » different matter, 

and in the fields and roads behind our 

houses’, seems to have become the sole * R. W. Giuswold. 


direct most tidal phenomena; the barriers audibly on never having signed her 
people present when they dig io their husband’s surname. When one has 
heels, grab ^mething and hold onto it— compromised to the extent of getting 
even when it’s only a case of remember- married in the first place, such a delicate 


sation occurred when she prided herself means let us include analysig 

audibly on never having signed her position of women hi our critique 

husband’s surname. When one has society. Let us cany on 

compromised to the extent of getting mdiWdual strag^o as best we 

married in the first place, such a delicate ^ 1®}“ our comrades, 

reservation can be only a small sop fanalc, in a general and total 

to the feminist consdence. Anyway, revolutionary movement 
you can’t win: k’s either the name of 


Low. 







O NE EVENING Mcb ytar ofM b Um 
of th* Koyiil AcMdemy *0 M 
OM otccptf Ibc InvIlflfliHi on« 

can only honour It by rtfminlng from 
lomlnc Ibt crlliail biicfchaU among tb« 
•ftahlUhmtnt. It b an avtiiing and an 
avmi tlaat I Hod extramcly pteaiiant. Tba 
•Mcmblad gutvU come from eviry pari 
of the country and each year one U Im- 
preoMd by llic anrtciil claamu, the eludled 
cerentooy and the ellgbt ebcKk of moving 
among a minority ctaM of people who 
mitet eurely be the unarmed reargtiard 
of a quidily dying age. One etande at 
tba Bide of the crowded martile etalm ae 
Ibeee quiet people move up two by two 
Bod ooe by one to have their namea 
aanouDced by the liveried Burlington 
Moubc Bcrvant. They nod their hcach In 
greeting and wander Into the enlarging 
throngs io very quiet, eo very decaying 
middle elate, bo mneh an anachronUm of 
tvenlngwtrtBeed fading gentility In thlff 
brute lower middle elate world of Teddy- 
boy Heath. 

Tbeee people can have llllle hi com¬ 
mon with the Royal Academy Winter 
Eahibitloo of the Vienna SeceMlon: Art 
Nouveau to 1970 and one lounged In lha 
donk of nbadowB at the tide of the 
nmrbla etalri and watched with pity tbla 
moving living frieze of fading Engllih 
tmllllty elowly drifting part the garieh, 
vulgar and overworked canvaBCf of the 
Vienna Secemion. I have little vympathy 
with the work within thle exhibition for 
] fnd that moat of it h bad or banal and, 
Hke the worm Victorian painting and 
aculptiirv, it exirte not by virtue of any 
Inherent talent within ItBcIf, but by the 
flbecr overloading of collected bad tarte 
with a aingle frame. No apace lx ncred 
■od Itte an ovtnnedalled general or an 
uvcrpaloled whore one deiplaee flirt the 
nrtiioe aod then the artist 

Only Egoo Schiele has made any im- 
pnet oulilde this exhibltloa and that by 
Ihc raw strength of his draftsmanship. 
Hla lapcf o oujooking nodes exist not as 
women, but as huge mounds of dead 
Bash sprawling on momtlalooiis sheets. 
No one can pretend that it was n move- 
of ndnorky revolt for if It had any 
le It wut to stop every dauber try- 


The Belted and the Belted 


The Taie Crahscy It 


Ing 10 dlmb onto Ibb bnUbh Inl.l^ictiMil 

VI.Diw on. 

ihuulil pl«» «b.m »l»tig»ble our imn 
pf.-Kapli.clH* bro<h*r1iw»d Io f*alU. 
ihal whai they bolb had In common wiu 
an InMtwIllv. regard for ilitlr .ubjicl 
and lli.lr crafl ilwl Juillflcd llwlr r.).c- 
llon wllbln lh«lr oom Ilfcllme for, IIIm 
all minor art form*, II tried Io drag IlMlf 
to glory a* a pamdllcal form of Ilf* llial 
by »lic«r Irriltllon win* alfenllon. On* 
am alwaya accept Ihe liofN*! vulgarillM 
of lh« Belgian and Kalian commercial 
arllil* for llielr cheerful Indllfcrenc* Io 
BMthelk laelea Iml I find Ibe*. Tculonic 
horror* on a par wllli Ihe docoraled Ireer 
mug* of lb. AiHlro-Gcrinan middle cla**, 
Ibe leallier *borl», the fealhered bunllng 
bal*, Ihe offlcbil drinking *oDg» and lb* 
unlovely vaguely functional hardware of 
the Bttuhau*. 

K I* agaliMl Ihli background Ihal lb* 
guc«li of Ihe Royal Academy move 
ilowty like mourner* mourning nol only 
Ihe death of Ihe old Audro-llungaiian 
monarchy from wlio*e nuiueoleum iheN 
painted flower, of decay bloomed from 
the fool meal of a decayed empire but 
their own ead minuet Into Ibe dark of 
bidory, a gentle people «ervtng no ooe. 
Incffcclual mader. of an empty mantlon. 

Yet wllbln Ihe Mme building wai what 
wae mirely one of Ihe mo«l magnlflcent 
cxhihillom that the Diploma Gallery 
have privileged lu Io view for a decade. 
It wu an eshlbilion of the painllng* of 
Giorgio Morandi and at (he lime of writ¬ 
ing H U now being mounted In tba 
Moate National rTArt Modetne, Parie, 
and if our pbllldine government bad airy 
feeling for Ibe arle they would have 
bought any or every one of Morandri 
iaier painting*. There are tboi* who 
talk of a palnler'e pahiter aod, with the 
exception of our own Jack Smith, 
Morandi wae aingnbir and ntprem*. A 


hie blglillgm, er,"iml^llh hU 

•eld i»ey«md 1 ^ poeky 

to tile «anvui ai'd 

dark of Newloii. Morar^dl e 

uara (lull BhiiiiAw ^ 11 ^ fUiulIng u 

•pace of hi* ^ one luma 

canvu* to und*|!J5"J!? bru*h droke* 

for ihi. I, of paln“«»di. 

vfwal lnteli,«,’ 

area within -.inud •urfac*. Tl** 
**venly.flv. y, Secemloo 

wae hardly ^0^?. vUH while Morandi^ 
itiod*»l eihlbldon WM a malor landmaA 

»»ho were fortunat* enough 

W* ara im^ved »»v the 

Mr »' 

pMlidincc to cigL , 1 ^ niu*e“"» "" 
gallarle* to th* working f^we becoroee 
more an act of petty revenge by rneo 
who act hccaoM tbev hate •>*<* Hat* be¬ 
cause they .,p ,cl. No matter 

what diarge |, ,, entrance to a 

museum or art tallerv l‘ ■*’**’^ 

ail clKwee but ih* lams 
made by tU Hihoo Hotel* and ao\y ttu 
few aawn to lake advanlag* of H. 
A* one drcQiaica the ytiMof" agalnd 
admlmton charge* and trie* to plax one’* 
""*» part In this campaign It l« -»‘b a 

feeling that one b fluting ■ "®Hle, but 
hopelem batib. To go from f® 

gallery, bookthop to bookahop leem* to 
be no more than contacting wily ‘be 
fallbfu] and to ipend an boor trmhliag 


aromd the back lela at 
Mutaam trying to IM tba hug* waft 
colluge that protedfr* at fhe t'Gt 
(ralltry In L'niverdly rolWfK, (iar4om 
Strut, WA’.I, have moonled and Io 
flitaliy flod It lod in the heart of flri* 
rambllog building b to Bed lb* work of 
gooil-beortcd pcopb prcschiog to eoch 
other in their oivn bofotion for one 
know* iltai ibb hug. collage of cotbdod 
work. 41001(1 N padtd on mho. wllllog 
and dimalcd public boarding. Tht tragHy 
of till* (^mpalgn Agaiaat Maacoea 
Chargw b that It ha. failed to put acrou 
Ihe centml evil of Ifab entnuic* tax. Tax 
h b, for not on* halfpenny will go to th* 
ail. of tbb country and If I my K wiO 
debar the working cheia from usiag tbs 
galbrlc and rouaeums I speak calmly 
and with measured word.. Geoeraflons 
of Ixmdon't children have oud and beea 
thrown out of tbs Sdenc* Muuum, the 
V & A and the Natural llbtory MiM*om 
a* a cberbbed part of their Loodon play¬ 
ground and they wIB oow be iknM 
entrance by virtiM (lie) of an admbitoa 
charge. For children of lb* working 



i 


at thele 


No 


who dalb mm lU* 
ft mtttpi M a* I 
way at Me. 

A tMoll (hargr. mn Lord Eeifat. 
any Im*. than Mt tfg gMl 
to a waiter and yao wM deoy la' 
working riaa* at 
to • raw Md of 
b th* age, my I.ord Eecbe, 
powder amoofaclnrer* baa 
phnllc raac they gha wMh mm u 
Tim*, and c oawne frinl mdta 
rbtoo that explora* 
of onr iatefIcciBnl Hf* b apptaadad b* 
the Torte* b*«an*e K b *frac*. Ara 
tba working chit, to ham aniy the 
fad into *■ as yonr chmTs Trae^ gM 
an whib th* heat 4mll he 
from m(7 
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TREASON 

DOTH NEVER PROSPER 




The Liberators and the Free 



INTENDED TREASON, by Paul Dnrri. 
W. H. Allen, i3J$. 

I REMEMBER u a child being terrified 
by a melodramatic novel about the 
Gunpowder Plot, written by a nineteenth 
century author, who spared one nothing 
In hi* creation of an atmosphere of 
'Oothick' horror aod doom. I think that 
he presented the Jacobean period in this 
way because it all seemed so remote and 
alien. (It ceruinly wu a superslitioua 
age.) The nineteenth century wu, for 
the middle claw at least, and those who 
lead novels, a period of relative social 




It wu a dash of rival totaUtarteniuH, g 
struggle for power. 

Although one’s sympathy k often with 
the Catholic minority, hanased and pay. 
secuted, the Church wu (and is) a nitb- 
lau, authoriUrian institution. Someirbete 
I’ve read a uy.ing which goes sometfaiag 
like this. The Catholic Church is a lamb 
in adveiaity, a fox io equality, a tiger in 
supremacy.’ 

This wu a lamb period. The Cbmib 
realised that a reconqueit of England wu 
not practical politics. Being an ancicot 
institution, used to thinking in tenns of 
centuries, the situation from the Church’s 





r lE ARGUMENT BETWEEN women 

2nd men anar*-h»M% .trifJ ihc V\i)iJicn *2 

LihcraiJuoiUA current m ftesOOM is 
utmm ciy faaalfliy and begins to question 
m ■—dwj of widely held beliefs about 
asaicfaism that have needed to be ques¬ 
tioned for some time. How do we u 
anarchists look upon women? Not only 
how do we look upon women in general 
but how do *m u male anarchists look 
■p(m womeo anarchists and upon ‘our 
wosnen’ in particular; also bow do women 
anxrchiils look upon men in general, 
men aod ‘their own men’ in 
farticobr? 

Perittfis I can digicu here by saying 
I have noticed a very sorpris'mg number 
of —«*««« couples, both legally married 
and not, with or without Dimiliu, who 
have split op in the last two ytan. This 
p roc eu bu beea almost concuireot, 
though there is no evidence it is causally 
fdaied to, fhe rise of the Women’a 
IJberatkm Movoncat Most of these dis- 
MhoioBS appear to be at the stiggestioo 
•f only one party and in most cases ft 
wu the woman liho left the man. 

TUa of coone, brings into questum 
aoke of dm basic tenets of marriage 
bonds, acta of faitfa. and other parapher¬ 
nalia of morality aod legality tlut KKiety 
haiben os arith. But it also brings into 
(fuessioo what anarefaitu mean, by what 
fh^ tay they mean, when they iv-defioe 
the concept* of marriage aod non-otarital 
le la flD i u h i pa. paiticularfy where these are 
jo t e a d o d to rCbto to dm having and dm 
caring for. of children. 

The aoarchiat view, u I aee it. Is that 
aboud k only valid if both parties con- 
tiooe to agree to it or derive beoefit from 
it It nrast ia poi n t of fact be a true 
nfatioiislifp or k thoold be brought to- 
—anb a mala <4 reality and honesty, in 
ether words dissolved. Mind you, I am 
an indfrubmlkt and no doubt other 
anarrhisri like tyadtcalista and com- 
araouta aod those people who call them- 
aahet 'straigfat' anarchista, might have a 
diflereot view. 

In sarma of idatfontfaipe what tide 
■Mtns ia that a marriage is only a mar¬ 
riage if both partiu derive ben^ from 
it though an important point here ia the 
lact that pnder mrebist tetmts dm views 
of dm children, if any, ara seldom taken 
into account One can ase that the difil- 
c«dtf of loo 4raight an acoeptanoe of 
ttM tfbic k that it takes little account of 
didereooBS in rehtianifaipf due to time, 
m explam wiml I mean. If a mag goes 
» firt because she k attractive, be it 
arami or oompanionable, he may expect 
to continue though life be 
I dwamMa n cea dwip, 


<nmo men ;i prcf;iMiit woman, for 


oxaniple, is not so attractive. A woman 
harassed by kids has leu time for the 
husband’s whims and tires quickly and 
may not respond as a man wants, or to 
bk claimed needs. Furthermore the mete 
fact that one’s girl become* pregnant 
may quickly daunt some spirit ever ready 
to ‘die’ or be arreeted and imprisoned at 
dm drop of a hat, but unready to accept 
the responsibility or give secure financial 
support to the girl comrade in time of 
ne^. 

What I am suggesting is that the 
aoarefaiM ethic of marriage and alio 
responsibility seenu to pre-suppoie that 
either an anarchist society has arrived 
or that the present welfare economy ia 
more efficient than it is—if you want a 
list of deserted girl friends I would be 
quite willing to run over it with the 
editor. The list of ’just-pregnanf girls by 
‘non-promised’ comrades is rather longer. 

Whilst marriage and pregnancy are 
aol the only causes of Women’s Liber¬ 
ation I feel it is an important area that 
anarchists gloss over too easily. Living 
mm’s anarchism is obviously the best 
way to cause the revolution but brileving 
one’s own propaganda to be a reality k 
highly dangerous. 

There is, to my knowledge, no survey 
or other research work, to go on, which 
leaves one with any feeling of com- 
plaeeacy. It u a man’s world, even in 
dm anardiist movement. We pretend it 
k not and feel H should not be, but 
usually we act as fliough it is. Even the 
women act as though it k, and here ffiere 
k one thing whi^ is very noticeable 
about the anarchist movement; there are 
precious few women. 

Women in the anarchist movement 
can be usefully categorised in a number 
of distinct ty^. Fintiy there are the 
independent single anarchist women who 
have been primarily drawn towards 
movement ^ the relevance of anarchist 
ideas. I wo^d uy quite bluntly that I 
have not met any of these in the British 
movement, though I have met several 
continental comrades of this type. 

Secondly one finds a few independent 
anarchist women who were drawn to¬ 
wards the anarchist movement by organ¬ 
isational association—^I have met a few 
of these, mainly from the Peace Move- 
nmot or latterly from the universities. 

Thirdly there are anarchist women of 
independent thought, though usually non- 
intellectoals, married to non-anarchists 
who give them succour. 

Fourthly we find girls who seem to use 
the anarchist nurvement in a most preda¬ 
tory maimer rather like a bloods^k 


pool of avaij^o male* (and 1 would 
hasten to add that there are an 
awful lot of-nulee who do this them¬ 
selves, both out of, and within, the 
anarchist movement, and with these girls 
when they get the chance), I would here 
point out that this lat^ group of girls 
seem to be passing through a stage of 
development or to bo poising through a 
psychological state (man induced?) ‘If I 
am an anarchist I must sleep with other 
anarchists, as a matter of principle.’ The 
‘free-love’ bug it could be called. 

Fifthly we find anarchist couplet— 
legally married or not (the legality of 
marriage seenu to eficct, almost inversely, 
the stability of the relationship). 

Sixthly, girl friends of anarchists who 
may bo very strong and active a* an- 
arriiists but who frequently lose interest 
as toon as they break with their anarchist 
boy-friend. These are most noticeable 
in the universities. Perhaps the change 
in attitude towards anardiiim Is partly 
dim to the fact that they may no longer 
wish to come into contact with their 
friend’s friends or perhaps they feel there 
Is no place for a woman in the anarchist 
movement 

Seventh aod lastly"^we find young 
members of anarchist groups and these 
seem to either contract more permanent 
relationships with male anarchists or 
drop out These categories are very loose 
and are not entirely inclusive. One can, 
of course, categorise men, though here 
I leave this to women, they seem to be 
so much better at it than men. 

One might still say, but this writer has 
written only about marital relationships, 
what about jobs, what about rights, what 
about behaviour, etc,? Fair cnoughl I 
think however that the status of women 
in relation to men is primarily related 
to their sexual function and family life 
and whilst I see a growing demand for 
^ual rights in the ‘relationship* and for 
t^ recognition of the need for equality 
of rights in gaining entertainment satis¬ 
faction, I do not see any great movement 
in ^the basic institutional activity of 
rocicty. There is the pretence of course, 
but that is all. I would suggest to women’s 
liberaUonisu that this » not all the 
man’s fault 

A woman might claim anarchist sym¬ 
pathies and reject the authority and 
morals of the society in which she has 
brought up whilst at the same time 
•he conforms very actively to women's 
co^iontporary styles of taste 
Md hving, diet, holidays and aspirations 
for herself and the future. The average 

womn seem* to want a man, either a 
nUibaild or a tteaHv «*:«k 


Victoria I ^ 

But in our age the i^ot aaiodtUa with 
the name of Guy Fawkes no longer 

A • . M ^ t_^ __ri. 


seems a curiosity from a barbaric past 
It was. like ouix, an age of ideology; 
religious ideologies perhaps, but io fact 
little more irrational. After all, are those 
who defend the ‘free world’, which in¬ 
dudes a whole lot of highly authoritarian 
states, or those who pin their hopes on 
an Oriental despot (Mao Tie Tung), any 
more national than the Catholics and 
Protestants with their strange ceremonies 
and bizarre beliefs? 

It was an age when power politics 
wore no liberal mask, a periixl of plots 
and coniptrades. Torture was accepted 
as natural, as it k coming to be again 
today. 

Mr. Durifs book U clear, easy to 
follow although the story k a compli¬ 
cated one, and be seems to me to bring 
the whole thing vividly to life. 'There 
are no phantoms, no bells tolling doom. 


watchword. Unfortunately individuals, 
with one brief life to Uve, cannot be 
patient, or not always. 

Anarchists have a toft spot for Guy 
Fawket TTie thought of King and Par- 
liftfncnti moit of the nilin^ dAM io fuct^ 
soaring skywards on top of a simply 
magnificent explosion, appeals to the 
rebel and to the small boy in all of ns. 

It comes as something of an anti-diniax 
to discover that the whole scheme wu 
known to the Government from quite 
early on. Gunpowder wu at that time 
a Government monopoly, and it it fairly 
clear from the evidence Mr. Du« pre- 
sent! us with that it wu made easy for 
Ihe conspirators to obtain the powder. 
The records of the gunpowder stored in 
the Tower at this time are miisiog, 
though they are complete for the pre¬ 
ceding and succeeding yeaix. 

The Catholic community haiboued 

Contiaued on page 9 




economic prospects, marriage, a home, 
children (and an awful lot of childira 
appear to be conceived prior to marriage 
ill order to force the men into marriage). 
The life style of many anarchist wornm 
is distressingly conformist to this pattern. 
The individual freedom that many an¬ 
archist women talk about is a game they 
play with men to get more ‘rights’ in the . 
relationship, but, distressingly, a myth in 
reality. 

The trouble with most anarchists and 
certainly most^anarchist women, in rela¬ 
tion to Women’s Liberation, is that as 
anarchists are usually highly intelligent, 
far more so than the average, they are 
far too intelligent to accept the monotony 
of the mundane existence, so naturally 
they change their partners or dissolve 
.their r(^lationships as fancy takes them. 
Anarx^sts are master escapees from 
situations where people try to battle them 
or force them into tategories of situ¬ 
ational conformity. The difficulty is that 
women who have children ate still 
economically dependent either upon men 
or other income sources to provide 
material benefits for their requirements. 

^ The pace of social change is now mov¬ 
ing so fast that yesterday’s anarchist ideas 
are often irrelevant before they are ever 
really praised. Anarchist ideas sound 
all right in talk or-on paper but it is 
n« now merely a question of fitting one’s 
life to the ideas but rather of trying to 
sumve in a changing environment u 
well, and it is apparent that many com- 
rades, partiwlarly many women com¬ 
rades, find it necessary very frequently 


to accept the teachings given on 
mother’s knee, authoritarian though it 
may be. simply because this is the only 
system they know that works effectively 
for them as women, dislike it as they 

I tiunk the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment to be very healthy. Of course they 
haven’t drawn the ‘righf political lessons, 
they are not working for vertical change, 
they want horizontal change. They will 
not, I hope, get drawn off into the silly 
factionalism of the Left but concentrate 
on fulfilling their aims. In a sense, 1 would 
say, anar^ist ideas of community, of 
association, of mutual aid, of solidarity, 
etc., are very important to them, but 
most important, they should (and I hope 
will) use them as they wish and re¬ 
defee them as necessity arises. From the 
point of view of the male anarchist could 
I tactfully suggest that women anarchists 
should enter the Women’s Liberatiao 
Movement to help out—men anardiisti 
should encourage their girl friends aod 
wives to participate even if it structurally 
changes their present relationships. I can 
sec no change but good can come to the 
anardiist movement and a revolutionary 
process of sodal change if society is 
brought to a more realistic and humane 
viw of reality. Perhaps the failure in 
achievement of an anarchist society, and 
to date it has been a failure, could be 
Ranged into success were it done jointiy 
by men and women (or womeo and men) 
instead of, as at present, by the male 
monster alone. 

Peter Neviixe. ‘ 
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HOW MANY TIMES have an¬ 
archists said that come the 
Revolution, all cars will be made 
like Rolls Royces? Wien motor 
cars and for that matter all other 
goods, arc made for use and not for 
profit then long life, reliability, 
perfection, will be regarded as the 
economic properties to aim at. not 
the built-in obkilesccnce that ensures 
the continuing sales of highly profit¬ 
able rubbish which characterises 
today's productivity. 

Not that Rolls Royce cars are not 
made for profit—indeed, the car 
manufacturing division is the most 
profitable side of this vast industrial 
complex. But the fact is that Rolls 
Royce cars are first made, and then 
priced, and such is the known 
elegance and perfection of these 
super status symbols that there is 
no shortage of oil sheikhs, pop stars, 
snxkbrokers, royalty, politicians and 
racketeers in general who queue up 
to pay from £7.000 to £ll000 for 
them. 

And they last Twenty, thirty, 
forty, fifty years on. the oW vintage 
cars stiD purr sweetly (m. past the 
graveyards of thousands of lesser 


But it is not the making of motor 
cars that has brought the Rolls 
Royce Company to the dust It is 
launching out into the uncharted 
wastes of the aero-^ce economics. 
It is being su^ed into die insatiable 
maw of die military-industrial lunacy 
which has put competitive stresses 
upon research and production 
geared to money in a way that the 
old firm never envisaged. 

Rods Royce has gone bankrupt 
not in any real technical sense, but 
puiA) in the terms in which the 
finan^l Jungle works. Ironically 
ft'is precisclv because of its 

Uldl illC IlilU 

nta its finandnl jacaa. 

a firm buBds up a 
work-force of tedinicians unequalled 


in the world, and cannot possibly 
afford to lose them. Hence they 
must continually find orders to keep 
them in employment, and since 
Government orders for aircraft 
engines—RR’s main contribution to 
the aero-space programme of the 
West—are notoriously subject to 
cancellation, variation or cutback, 
^e tendency has been for the firms 
involved to keep their order-books 
over-full, if necessary by under¬ 
cutting on price, in order to ensure 
full employment for their highly 
skilled workers and fantastically 
expensive capital machinery. 

Further, a firm like Rolls Royce 
is entided under present conditions, 
to think of itself (odd. how one im¬ 
bues a firm with human properties!) 
as of such national importance that 
it will always be supi^rted by the 
nation. So much so, that we are 
now given to understand, RR took 
up this ill-fated contract with Lock- 
heeds of America for the production 
of the RB 211 engines on a fixed- 
price basis, in a time of obvious 
inflation, b^use they had more or 
less been given assurances that the 
British Government would back 
them up. 

Not for the first time, however, 
British Government assurances 
proved worthless. One of the de¬ 
structive features of our democracy 
is that when there is a change of 
government, there can be a change 
of policy involving reversals whi^ 
make long-term planning impossible, 
and Mr. Wilson’s succession by Mr. 
Heath has led this whole thing into 
a cloud-cuckoo land which makes 
Alice’s Wonderland look as logical 
as Plato’s Republic. 

Mr. Wilson’s Labour Government 



only Money 




ning into dtfficultie* and the costs 
arc niouniing. Wong comes Mr. 
Grocer Ted Hwth with his ‘stand 
on your own wo feet’ philosophy 
of free enterprise which forces the 

firm into bankrupicy_and then he 
proceeds to nationalise it! The 
Labour Government’s line was to 

get a private Bnti^ finn into the 
highly competitive, but highly attrac¬ 
tive American nmrket, not only on 
the excellence of its products, but 
on the keenness of its prices and 
reliability of delivery. That this was 
going to take a lot of the Briti^ 
taxpayers’ money was beside the 
point! Presumably it was considered 
that it would ^y in the long 
run. Mr. Heath is interested in the 
short run, and sinw he is a Common 
Market man. perhaK he is prepared 
to forego a possible great future in 
the US market in favour of a great 
gesture to show the Europeans that 
he means busing and is prepared 
to look in their duection rather than 
America. 

Although nationalisation is sup¬ 
posed to be anathema to the Tories, 
the importance to the national eco¬ 
nomy and defence q?stcm of Rolls 
Royce was such that the company 
must not be allowed (o go out ot 
business altogether, and what 
Heath has done here is to show the 
world that he is just as good a prag¬ 
matist as Mr. Wilson. If Wilson 
can play capitalism^cath can play 
socialism, and 6ritj& poUtics takes 
one more .step-ilMlme direction of 



encouraged the private capitalist 
firm of Rolls Royce to bid most 
tupe^vely for ihe-Leekheed coo.—-®ww**w**S' _ 

ict; backing of puWet^- T^at thc^ifltionalisallbh d! Rolls 

money if needed. While the work Royce demonstrates,^ however, more 
is going on and the research is run- clearly than^nything we could have 


imagined, is precisely what the an¬ 
archists have always had to say 
about nationalisation; that it Is a 
capitalist sohitioa for capitalist ills, 
and nothing to do with socialism at 
aU. Once the terrible shock to ail 
preconceived notions has been ab¬ 
sorbed, and once the great gusts of 
laughter have died down, we can 
see that Mr. Heath has been a clever 
little fellow. By taking over the 
ailing Rolls Royce, be has saved his 
face about subsidising lame ducks. 
Once the ‘nation’, i.e.. the State, 
owns Rolls Royce, the ’nation’, Le.. 
the taxpayer, can start to foot the 
bills, in the time-honoured way. No 
public money is going out to bolster 
up failing private enterprise; instead, 
.yet another unprofitable public 
enterprise is going to demonstrate 
t^ costly nature of nationalisation! 
While the profitable side of Rolls 
Royce—the car-making factories— 
will be left in private hands to 
demonstrate the efficiency of private 
enterprise! Tories who were at first 
dumbfounded by the move may yet 
come to see what a brilliant stroke 
of lealpolitik this has been. 

Well then, what about the wor¬ 
kers? As we said above, RR have 
not gone bankrupt in any real sense 
—it’s only money. The absurdities 
of the money system could hardly 
be better demonstrated when one of 
the world’s greatest capitalist com¬ 
panies is brought down by the very 
system it serves. 


perfection—these arc not affected by 
financial shenanigans This n real 
wealth we are talking about—not 
money. Unhappily these workers in 
Rolls Royce. the best in their field, 
sell themselves for money. Not only 
do they sell their labour by the hour 
or the day or the week or the month 
—they sell their responsibility too. 
For, let’s face it. the beautiful pro¬ 
ducts of Rolls Royce are made to 
power war planes, rockets and space 
projects for the State: the engine* 
which end up in civil planes ara 
researched for and got off the draw¬ 
ing board as offshoots of miliury 
programmes, and in any ca.se move 
executives about the world the better 
to manipulate it for profit and ex¬ 
ploitation. Even the beautiful motor 
cars (which may fall into the hands 
of the lower orders when they’re 
over twenty years old!) are made 
for the very rich to show the world 
how very rich they arc. 

The skills of (ne Rolls Royce 
labour force are prostituted like any 
others. They are, perhaps, the elite 
of the engineering world, and as 
such, serve the elite of the political 
world even more closely. Wc are 
sorry if any of them are going to 
lose their livelihoods as a result of 
financial dealings over which they 
have no control—but then, over 
what do they have any control? 
And after all, do the Rolls Royce 
workers, when they send an engine^ 
off the line to power some warplane I 
on its bombing, burning miv>inns— 



do they ever stop to think what it’s 
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rntE EEPOBT bf the WnberforcB 
^ Ip qw ii y lato wafcs in Ifat eiectridty 
■apply iwfctftry Im beco d j im cd u ft 
vidofy by boCb tbe GowrnuDcat ftiKl the 
EJecthcal aad ntanbiof Tradct Union. 
Tte ftft timat c ft by ouuide pftrtks of Ibe 

dut wm expected to be 
in tbe repoft waned from 
tO.tX by the Gomnnaeat to 16% by tbe 

DO ftctoal figure 
the report, cakulaiioos 
ftie bMed oa tpe c a hl ioo at to the speed 
m wfcidi p rod u ctivity deals will be c%r 
fbc ishduftry. 

the r ep ort does not mxm- 

a the £2 

ftirrady otfered by the Ekctridty Cotudl 
the dilemce of openkw oratrcf 
the OTbfCutift] fringe benefiu 

are becauee 
Already, 

to oouodinc co-operalioa, so^ 

productivity have 
mm fringe benefit s 
are to casore firrtbar dcab in an indoctry 
vHiich Wnberforc e asd Ids eoncagnw 
esmsder to be ovcnramtfd 
Tbe ohol a ropoit ia hagd on Ibe 
pmmim fhat fnrtbar productivity dcak 
ase vital and beca me of this the iodnatry 
has to be taken on its own merits. The 
conraiftiee suggeM a ncir systtm of 
Vad-ifi pay me iito * Cor about 90% of Iba 
workers m the industry who have 
acc ep ted prodocthrity deals but are un¬ 
able to start for reasoos ootiide tfshr 
cootroL These p a y n ie mi which start ia 
fane at £1 wiD rise to £1.50 ia October 
and £2 next January. 

WIDENING OF DIFFERENTIAL 
These wfll also he a widening of the 


m a 


di/fereodal between craftamen and 
labouren, giving tbe former, which 
amount to 43,000, an extra 67p a week, 
as weTI as increases for shift working. 
Three extra days' holiday per year, as 
daimed by the union, are also recom- 
mended. It has been estimated that 
these increases can give some workers 
as much u a 20% increase but the 
Govemmeot argues that they are 'self- 
financing' and therefore the overall in¬ 
crease is only a small advance on that 
offered by the Electneity Council. 

It does seem that the Govemmont is 
putting on a brave face. The EconomUi 
has aid that Mr. Carr, Minister of 
Employment, should have rejected the 
rtpon as 'anti-sodal and uneconomic 
rubbish*. However a lot hinges on the 
forthcoming productivity deals and just 
how much they are adhered to. In the 
longer term tha victory at present being 
daimed by the union will turn sour on 
those who will be ucked as part of these 

Tbe report says that 'overmanning 
sfkould be got rid of u quickly as pos¬ 
sible', but The Economist, in its usual 
hard butmess-Iike way wants to have its 
cake and cat it when H ays: The court 
sees no dash between thus sensibly pay¬ 
ing worker s more money to get out of 
die industry, asd foolUhly paying tham 
more money to tUy on in.' The whole 
trouble in recent yean has been that 
trade unions and worken have been 
wifiing to go along with this premise. 
Those remaining in emptoyment have, in 
aome cases, accepted high wage increasa 
at the sacrifice of the jobs of their fdlow 
worken who have only been compen- 
ated with a 'handdake* of varying sixa. 


MORE WORK FOR LESS MEN 

The Wltbaiforoc report lays yet anoidier 
foundation for such a deal The recog¬ 
nised co-opeativeness of the onion In 
the past vrtU certainly not change now 
or In the future, Ekctridty supply wor¬ 
ken left In the Industry will be expected 
to carry out the extre work previously 
perfon^ by their former workmates 
and therefore the working day will be¬ 
come more fntcniive. 

Once again nationalisation has meant 
ndonalisation. The benefits of public 
investment are not helping the workers 
in the industry, neither has the new 
generating plant, which has faults, nor 
the planning of the Electricity Council 
brought the benefits that the public were 
led to expect If the public had supported 
the electricity supply workers instead of 
falling for the malicious and vindictive 
nonsense put out by the Government and 
the newspapen, no report would have 
been needed and workers would have 
been better placed to fight further pro¬ 
ductivity schemea. 

The Government's policy of holding 
down wages is for the purpose of ensur¬ 
ing higher profits for employers. Workers 
should not be impressed by their line 
that wage increases are causing the pre¬ 
sent iofiationary situation. Industry has 
in fact been working at an under-capacity 
rate. Unemployment is increasing and 
prices are rising to compensate for the 
lack of demand. Increased taxes and 
cuts in social services have contributed 
to the inflation, while even decimalis¬ 
ation is being used to put up prices and 
therefore tbe profit margins of the 
employers. 

The squeeze on wages is on. By 
Easter the Government intends to have 
iU Industrial Relations Bill on the 
Statute Book and the means by which 
worken try to gain increases will then 
be unlawful. Although the one-day strike 
called by the Enginecn' Union will not 
stop the Government, it is a step in the 
right drrectiem. More propaganda and 
action against this Bill will bring home 
to milliMs of workers the importance 
of fighting It both now and when it 
becomes law. 


__ le little man 

if ipcrtW fftr'KoU* 

who the hell does it operate for? 
This is one more example of the 
way in which the money system has 
simply got completely out of control. 

The workers of Rolls Royce have 
not lost their skills because the firm 
has gone bust Their inventive 
capacity, their abilities to work and 
produce the very best products in 
their field; if you like that kind of 
thing, the sheer beauty of the things 
they produce, their efficiency and 



ivlng end of all 

If the Rolls Royce workers 
take over their factories and make 
machines for peaceful purposes only; 
if they put their skills and designing 
abilities at the disposal of society 
for social ends; then they would 
find even greater satisfaction to be 
won in working, more responsibility 
to bring more dignity, and, strangely 
enough, more security in freedom. 


Justin, 


After Burgos 




P.T. 


'^OW THAT the trial of Burgot ta 
over, the 16 must face the new 
situation, that of condemned men. Their 
new lodgings have already been prepared 
for them by the Directory of Prisons, 
which has this time acted in a some¬ 
what different fashion from usual. In¬ 
stead of the male prisoners being sent 
to Segovia, and the female to Alcala 
do Henarcs, the 16 prisoners have been 
scattered in various prisons around Spain. 
Here is the list: 

Victor Arana Bilbao—Prision Central 
de Puerto de Santa Maria. 

Jose Maria Dorrensoro—Prision Central 
de Puerto de Santa Maria. 

Mario Onaindia—Prision Central de 
Caceres. 

Jesus Abriskets—Prision Central de 
Caceres. 

Gregorio Lopez Irasuegui—Prision 
Central de Cordoba. 

Francisco Izco—-Prision Central de 
Cordoba. 

Yokin Gorostidi—Prision Central de 
Cartagena. 

Eduardo Uriarte—Prision Central de 
Alicante. 

Xabier Larena—Prision Central de 
Alicante. 

Julen Kalzada—Prision Central de 
Zamora. 

Jon Etxabe—Prision Central de Za¬ 
mora. 

Antonio Karrera^Prision Centnl de 
Borgos. 

Enrique Guetalaga—Prisimi Central de 
Borgos. 

Itziar Aizpurua—^Prision de Mujerea 
de Madrid. 


Jone Dorronsoro—Prision de Mujerea 
de Madrid. 

Arantza Arruti—Pririon de Mujerea 
de Madrid. 


These prions, not especially made 
political prisoners, could paradoxical! 
be better for these prisoners, if it wci 
to be that they would bt kept j 
them as ordinary prisoners. Howeve 
it seems much more likely that th( 
will be kept in a prison within tl 
prison, isolated from the rest of tha 
incarcerated. The Directory of Prisoi 
has followed here the traditional methe 
of 'divide and conquer' to these Basque 
Id the courtroom they acted in concei 
but now, spread around various jail 
they are spHi to be dealt with I 
grater case. There are four spedi 
prisons for political prisonen, Segovi, 
Soria, Valencia, and Jacn, but the 
have not been used. Only the clerk 
have been sent to the special prise 
for them, at Zamora. 

At Cordoba and Cartegna, as Pueil 
de Santa Maria, tbe prisons are especial! 
repressive. Those who are there ai 
the most dangerous to the Sute. ] 
Caceres there are already some pol 
tical prisoners, but none in Alicante nc 
Cordoba nor Cartegna. 

The women's prison in Madrid has tl 
many inconveniences of a remand prisoi 
with much activity and informers t 
contend with. But this may be somi 
what alleviated by its centra] positioi 
which will at least make visits easie 
Some consolation! 

Miouet Garcu, 
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Understanding the Opposition 


PROBLEMS OF SOHAUSM TODAY, 
by Santiago Carrillo (Lumnot and 
Wisfaart, 75p>. 


FIRST reaction upon being handed 
this incredibly overpriced pamphlet 
of less than two huQdixd pages was 
to decide that it was not worth revie\%ing. 
Consisting of essays written by the 
General Secretary of the Spanish Com¬ 
munist Party in erile, a Party of whose 
errors and treacheries no reader of 
Fr££ 0(»4 will need reminding, it is 
published by the official Party publishers 
and has moreover a most pretentious- 
sounding title. However after reading 
it, I feel that this is a book that should 
be read and discussed for it is the 
dearest exposition of the new thinking 
behind the Western (French, British, 
Italian and Spanish) Parties. Whether 
the realities of power would produce 
an>thing new is of course doubtful, but 
at least on the theoretical level, thinking 
has greatly changed. It b also easy 
to see the 'res’isiomsm* that the Albanians 
and the Chinese complain of. Although 
only published in English in November 
1970, these essays were written in 
Spanish in 1967 and 1968; Le. before 
and after tbc last great crisis in the 
Communist world—the invasion of 
Otechoslovakia. 

^ Tbc gr^ imponderable throughotxt 
the book is to gauge the strength of the 
Party in Spaun (as opposed to the great 

j. volume of anti-Franco feding). However 
Ae most important point that both 


the translMor in her introduction wd 
Carrillo make is to point out the oftM 
forgonen fact that ‘he situation .n 
Western Europe is so different both 
compared with Eastern Europe and wniA 
the 1930s that no comparison is possible 
and hence a totally Afferent approach 

is needed. • 

The first section deals with the Party s 

relations with the Catholic Church. In 
1940, Freedom Press published a pam¬ 
phlet by F. A. Ridley entitled The 
Roman Catholic Church and the Modern 
Age in which the author predicted the 
current 'undcistanding between the two 
great monoliths of Europe—Church and 
Party. Carrillo here tries to show that 
opposition to the Church is ‘sectarian 
and stereotyped* and a product of ‘in¬ 
fantile* ‘ullra-lcftism’ and that the 
Church is a force for progress. Certainly 
it cannot be denied that today there 
are many priests who can in all honesty 
be considered progressive; that there 
were several priests executed by Franco 
in 1939 for ‘liberalism’, yet here Carrillo 
fails to distinguish between the individual 
priest, often in solitary revolt against 
his hierarchy, and the organisation which 
in Spain as ebewhere (including Poland) 
is firmly linked with the ruling group. 

His next section is even more conten¬ 
tious though well argued and backed 
up with quotations from Lenin. It has 
the sub-heading TVhat was universal and 
what was purely Russian in the Soviet 
Revolution?' It must never be forgotten 
that with the- exception of Czecho- 


Slovakia (and here only for the inter- 
war period) tbei©‘ fa w, history of 
pluraUty of partis „ Eastern Europe. 
Lenin said that boiirMois countries have 
a great variety of political fonns a^ 
so loo with Communist countries until 
the final •withering away of the sUle’. 
Carrillo therefore sees the probability 
of there being lepanUc parties to repr^ 
sent the bourgeoisie. These parties will 
by definition aUract only a 
ceniage of the population >nd once 
the economic itaaon, for the existence 
of the bourgeoiiie as a class disappear 
(and this shoold be a rapid process) 
then the need for'separate parties dis¬ 
appears as wen. taall this Carrillo 
admite several of the errors of the 
Stalinist epoch (and the greatest enor 
of all was that ‘Comrade Stalin could 
do no wrong'), for he realises that the 
biggest barrier against the P«rty in 
Europe is not so much the idea of 
Communism but the ghost of Sudinism 
(it is of course a matter of dispute as 
to whether tiffs ^jost has ever been 
laid). By this stage in the book, one 
u left to wonder two things—bow far 
Carrillo is typld of the rank and 
file of the Western Parties and how 
he envisages making all thh a reality 
in Spain. - 

He sees great hope in the revolt of 
youth (as does the Morning Star whidi 
now ritually links Students with Workers 
whenever possffile—i$ the paper trying 
to increase circulation or is the British 
Party short oE intellectuab? may I 




DOOMSDAY & AFTER 
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The recent review in Fheezx>m of 
Gordon Rattny Taylor’s Doomsday 
Book is n very welcome exi»vssioD of 
ulerest in the whole population/con- 
aerratioa problem on the pert of 
iibcnaiitt rervohitiODaiiea.-- 


advent of socialism give us any more 
housing—with a population fast ap- 
roaching 60 millions? 

What house-building is going on at 
the moment, even under capitalist usury, 
is aimed at slum clearance and u 
scarcely^ denting that problem. There 


no. new 


>uses J[or 


grandpas? The ol^ Chartist who coined 
the scarcity quotation wasn't ‘conditioned* 
by the syste^ •- 

Unless the individual voluntarily ceases 
to overbreed, we have certain choices. 
Buy a gun, and^ turn your house into 
a fortress when, civilization collapses— 
iCSou believe, in ihe medianbtic 


be fails, in hb book, to anal>*se the 
nature of the capiulist &>:»icm {ia its 
poiiijcal, ecoaosojc .jocud-effe^^ta 
•Ae ^ateathaa* ve find our 


. <4 


Britain was, uodcr 19lh ce n t ur y 
c^t a bsm , the ^vorksbOp of the world* 
and, with the rise ol capitalism, her 
largely agricoltural economic base was 
thasticaDy ahered. Peasant societies do 
appear to have forms of population 
Vrstrictiop*—Hnafiiral and manniiadeL 
Some agricultural societies hsvo used 
infanticide (rrften of female children) 
and, of course, because peasant societies 
lack tedinology (meaning a lack of 
medkal scieooe) are liable to drastic^ 
redaction of xtaabers doe to x^estilence 


Capctafisai ir a society based upem 
lechdology and, tfaui, capaUe of com¬ 
bating niocas and dis ease and, also, of 
increasing the live birth rate. In Older 
fo man the factoriet (the ‘labour in- 
toniivc' lactones) of capitalism, popu- 
latioa growth bad to be allowed, nay 
CDcoucaged, both by the ronoval of 
bacSdoBal linman popolatkm reatrainU 
QjC, the Victorian attitude towards in¬ 
fanticide among primitive peoples) and 
by knprovoDcats in geo^ health^ 
the Pubhc Health Acts of Victorian 
I ‘reformers*. It is not suggested 
these moves were pUmied or ooo- 
moves by Che ruling economic 
dm, then or now. The need for an 
abundant, healthy labour force was io»- 
phot (aod is in^ilidt) in the capitalist 


Capstalmn, also, requires an expanding 
market Furthermore, in order that 
profits be maximised, wages must be 
redaced, nnd tbc traditunal capitalist 
device to do this hat been the creatioa 
of unemploymeat—« pbenoaicooo d^ 
dgned to undcmiine tbc eooDoonc effects 
of woriang-dasB orgasusatioo —sod- 
afist parties and tr^ unions. Perhaps 
the gallant wo rkin g men of the 19Ui 
century Chartist Movement saw more 
clearly than we do today the g fffc ti of 
capitalist-inspired overpopulatioii, when 
they chanted, *Wben bread is scarce, 
br^ is dear f When men are scarce, 
men are dear*. I certainty find M 
stipuficant that, among the Chmtists, we 
may find the first working-clast advocates 
of artificial contraception. 

For today's revolutionaries, the ques- 
tnon is a damn right more than 
nr historicaL Wc on our crowded 
mkI varied platfoxm; capitalism, we cry, 
cannot feed the people, it cannot dothe 
fhe peofde, ft cannot house the people. 
Above iB, we recognise the need of 
imm sheRcr. But, wOl the 


is all a question' of resources. For 
generations, the single woman has been 
regarded as something weird, the bach- 
dor as' eccentric, and the childless (by 
intention or otherwise) couple as ‘selfi^’. 
As a partner in a, so far, childless 
marriage (from choice), ^ve been 
accused of bei^ ‘selfish* "and (believe 
it or not) ‘evadi^ responsibility*. Man, 
as 1 view it, has two responsibilities—, 
one to hims^ (to secure the best life 
be can) and to his kind (to make and 
keep the world better to live in). 

The entire ethos of ‘trad* socialism— 
and of anarchism too—seems to me, 
barically, paternalistic. We must carry 
our brother, not only in adversity, but 
in Tclation to the results of bis own 
conscious decisions. To talk of ‘making 
contraception available* sounds like the 
bloody 1920$—it ir available, frmn every 
GP in the country. 

I object, stron^y, to having a large 
section of my ‘product*, my contribution 
to society, forcibly removed from me 
by a paternalistic state to dispense to 
a fool with 10 kids. 1 do not, as a 
rational animal, intend to die like a 
rat in a trap as a result 'bf senseless 
civii war brought on by overcrowding. 

It is, indeed, amazing, the amount of 
‘consensus* that appears to exist among 
both the smug spokesmen of the system 
(middle class, tbc lot of them) and/ 
even, revoltitionaries. It is, it appears, 
OIC to have two children per family. 
This rubbish is rationalised selfishnas. 
If every family has three children, the 
population of this bland b going to 
double; , if two children, it will subilise 
at the present level; if one only then 
it will begin to decline. There are' 
anarchists (perhaps they should join the 
Powellites) who appear to believe in a 
form of ‘laissez-faire’, 'it will all even 
itself out in the end, if we all decide 
to do what suits os*. 


join tbc Sodali^l^arty'tJt'Gieat Bntain 


end of capitalism, 
the other loonies on 


Begin Here 
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cynically add) and secs through tbs 
sham of tbc ‘cUssteas* society. Writi^ 
before ibe tovasion of CzeebosSovakia, 
he states that the USA will sooa be 
defeated in Vietnam and will then be 
forced by its own internal contradictions 
to give up being the ^gendarme of 
world imperialbm* just as the USSR 
b no longer the ^gendarme of work) 
revolution*. Later evenU have shown 
that the USSR b still a "gendtwmet 
(though not of revolution) wboieveT cir¬ 
cumstances permit It b however correct 
to point out, as he does, the slightly 
more subtle interventions of the USA 
in European affairs. The last section 
of the book was written after the 
Invasion of August 1968 and here be 
admits error and although he acknowl¬ 
edges the supremacy of the Soviet Union 
in several respects, be makes a strong 
plea as before for the concept of national 
independence—again indbpcosable if you 
arc trying to convince Western Europeans 
of the correctness of your case. Thb b 


a similar bne lo the one used by the 
Briush Party over (he recent shootag 
of workers ia Potaad. 

From a strictly aaarcfabt point of view 
(Anarcfabra aod *U)tra«Lcftbm‘ are r ar ef y 
menbooed and then only in an appeal 
lo thear adberenu to thnr 

errors and enter the security of the 
all-embracing Party), each wo^ can he 
attacked for each srord of a pobtician 
is automatkaDy susp e ct Yet if Ihss man 
has any sincerity at all (and if is aboag 
time that anarchists realised that iha 
Communist aod other Left-Wing Partba 
are made up to a large extent of 
militants) then (bis book is 
tmportaiRL We may dbagrae with large 
parts ot Coaummbt Party thiiikiaf 
but unless we understand if in its 
modem form, then our oppoeitkia b 
not based upon actuality bat opon soeae 
tribal me&nory of tbc Ukraine and thi 
Spanish GvU War, 


i 
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Dear Editors, 

Bill Dwyar gives a substantially correct 
report of what I recounted of my experi¬ 
ences as a member of a printing union 
‘chapel* (Freedom, 19.12.70), What be 
deduces from it, however, b wide of the 
mark. 

Firstly, 1 do not maintain that ‘the 
worker (whoever be isy b fitted only for 
obedience*. What 1 do maintain b that 
moat workers (like most other people) 
have supported and defended authori¬ 
tarianism and servility in the past, do so 
in the present and tlurt, on the evidence 
of this, they will do so in the future. 
Every social uphea\*al so hi has resulted 
in either the survival of the old authority 
or the creatioa of a new, and as far as 
I can see thb is the inevitable outcome 
of all organized collectivities—no nutter 
what names they are givciL Bill Dwyer, 
like his utopian forebears, has confused 
the worker* as he b with ‘die worker* 
as be would like him to be. He is, if 
you will pardon die philosophical pun, 
trying to deduce an ‘b* from an ‘ought*. 


belieuw that mankind can create iba 
l^d of world be would like to see by 
means of some unexplained (and, I sus¬ 
pect, unexplainable) proocu of c o oc u nc ni 
and contagious spontaneity of the sort 
that will result in what Ellingham wants 
it to result in. Of course, any milknariaa 
sect can claim the viabOity of their goal 
on thb kind of ‘evidence*. From Ply¬ 
mouth Brethito to Koreshanists—all can 
view the world as their oyster. More 
tough-minded folk, however, would de¬ 
mand better credentiab than tboee so (ar 
offered. 

Thirdly, I cannot sec how J am being 
‘insulting* to point out what I think arc 
the facts of the case. (F.E. b food of 
derogatory labelling toa Because I l»ve 
said most people appear to want a 
government of some kind or another be 
accuses me of saying they are ‘stupid*. 
Not so. Some of (be most ardent govern- 
mentalists ate very intelligcat persons. 
Intelligence is no more a monopoly of 
anarchists than is stupidity of anarchists.) 
If I daiined that on the ba$b what I 
knew about Bill Dwyer I tbou^t it wo* 
likely be ootdd run 'a mile in three 
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and wait for 
or join some.^ 
a mountain wp waiting for the end 
ol the world, i 

But the anarchists are based, surely, 
on the belief.that men dominate events 
and things and make th^ world them- 
selves. ^ r. 

, ratcmallYiJ*^^ < - f 

'Aberdeen. Ian S. StmtEiujuax. 


Letters 




New Readers 


Because, however, this has been and is 
true of most workers, it by no means 
follows that an workers are incapable 
of transcending authoritarianism and bo* 
coming anarchists. A small minority in 
each generation do just this, as do a 
small minority of ‘non-workccs*. (An¬ 
archism b an individual, not a class, 
phecomeaon.) Secondly, what *weakness' 
^d Francis Ellingham show in roy social 
pessimism? The only ‘evidence* that he 
could offer to refute my view was thaf 


kind IS simply begging the question. 

Finally, I hare never claimed that *no 
diange* b possible. The world 1 live ia 
now b in many ways not the world I 
lived in twenty years ago, nor b it the 
kind of world 1 will live in twenty years 
from now. My point is that what changes 
will uke place are, on the basis of what 
is and has been in the sphere of social 
constraint, unlikely to bring about an- 
ardty as a universal condition. For thb 
reason anarchist individualists, such as 
I daim to be, wifl. shape their perspec¬ 
tives accordingly. Anarchism as an indi¬ 
vidualism can survive such a reshaping. 
1 am quite prepared to admit that those 
who regard anarchism as a sodalism will 
reject my view, since (heir ideas cannot 
Yours sincerely, 

London. W2 SB. Pakkeb. 
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Thb almost presupposes the existence 
of a divine b^g to see the humah 
race tbrou^ It sounds like a redpe 
br chaos. 


Anarchists are, we fondly hope, men 
and women of strength and detennina- 
tioo, able to resist the pressures of 
capitalist sodety. We feel no guilt in 
our political non-conformity. Let os 
fed no guilt about defying the lunacy 
of a population intent on self-destruction. 

The reply, of course, will be that 
people are conditioned by the system. 
Tbm is, in this, the fatalistic assumption 
tiiat man has no free wilL How 
come some of us can resist the pressure 
of the frustrated middle-aged who seek 
new release for their suf^nessed sexual 
desires by becoming gxannies and 


Dear Comrades, 

Your editorial of January"9l 'We are 
not a mass-agitational paper. True, we 
agitate, and would like to appeal to 
the masses—but the worid is not like 
that.’ And a little later: - ‘Anarchism 
is dedicated to teaching people to live 
for themselves.* 

But how is anybody taught if there 
is no vehicle to pass on the teaching? 
Fr££ZX)M b defined as *a paper at the 
service of the anarchbt movement*. So 
it shoiUd be. But in as much as an¬ 
archism is dedicated to teaching people 
a new way of life, it roust be the function 
of Freedom to express anarchist ideals 
in a manner app^ng to the masses, 
and digestible by them. Preaching to 
the converted is a ‘wank*. 

Anarchism in this country b tangled 
with intcllectualismi and while there is no 
flow between the masses and the voices 
of inellectual anarchism, alienation of 
anarchisin from those for whom it 
should have most meaning b inevitable. 

Sometimes in the pages of Freedom 
a certain snobbery appears (try ‘the 
selfless sacrifice and dedication the 
noble idiots*, etc.), if Freedom were 
not so apparently aimed at a more or 
less intelicclualist readership, if its con- 
tMt included some non-jargoiustic, 
rimple, but intelligent discussion of an¬ 
archist ideab for the ‘masses', and if 
there were ‘noble idiots* to scH Freedom 
on tbc streets and outside the factories, 
perhaps then the name 'anarchy* would 
mean more than roeraly the Dm7y Express 
synonym for ‘chaos* or ‘vandaHsm*. 

However, it‘i easy to critidxc. Please 

find enclosed a donation for the Press 
Fund. 

London X.H. 

[Sgnatnre undecipherable. 
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Dear Comrades, 

J.W.’s article Will We Reach 2000?’ 
introduced an air of Malthusian* pesri- 
mism as well as other weird ideas un¬ 
connected with anaicbbm into the 
columns of Freedom (5.12.70). 

Surely a baric tenet of anarchbm » 
the idea that we can feed, dothe and 
house the population of the world when 
wc get the poHticians and capitalbts 
off our backs? When we lemembcr 
that with every belly goes a pair of 
hands it doesn’t seem wildly optimistic 
to bdieve that, when work is gear^ 
to real and urgent needs and not the 
profit of the few, we can perform what 
J.W. secs as an imposrible tasL 

Now we come to the really weird 
part J.W. says \ , homosexuality 

iieeds to be seen as a useful means of 
limiting the population and prostitution 
seen as a means to release sexual frus¬ 
tration without contraception and without 
birth.* Fm all for everybody 
douig their own thing—or anybody else*$ 
if they are wilUng^ut b J.W, sug¬ 
gesting that the future of the human' 
race depends on our ability to over¬ 
come our anti-social heterosexual desires? 
How docs prostitution 'release sexual 
frustration without contraception and 
without risk of birth'? Perhaps J.W. 
means homosexual prostitution? Perhaps 
J.W.’s final solution b sterile, stato- 
registered prostitutes? 

Clearly J.W. h only concerned with 
male frustration. What about the frus¬ 
trations of the unfortunate women who 


ait forced tcT .submit to the_ 

of J.W.*s frustrated men? 1 say ‘forced* 
^use why the hdl would they do 
it if not forced by physical, econotnic 
or psychological coercion? 

J.W.’s Utopia and the toad to it 
sound suspidously like the existing hdl! 

Fraternally, 

Corby, Northants. Terry Prillirs. 
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*Malthus’S ‘Essay on fte Prindple of 
Population’ argued that wide^xead 
poyerty was inevitable because popu¬ 
lation grew faster than the means of 
satisfying needs. It was used by tluee 
consecutive generations of rulers as a 
spurious sdentific argument against the 
ideas of equality. 
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fl’NlSIlMENTt Th® Sapposed Justill* 
cations by Ted Iloodericb (liutcbiiMOD, 
£1.75). 

A narchists havb eiweys opposed 

the institution of punishmenL It it 
one of our oldest enemies, end one 
which we »re always meeting anew. 
Ted Honderidi is not an anarchist He 
is trying to And a justification for the 
institution. *It has my intention to 
consider ail that I find intelligible and at 
all persuasive by way of defences of the 
piactico of punishment . . but he 
comes to the conclusion that the defences 
do not stand up to examination. 

There are three main arguments for 
punishment: 

1 . Punishment is the retribution handed 
out to the wrongdoer, ho gets “his just 
deserts’; 

2. Punishment deters othen; 

3, Punishment reforms. 

Practically all arguments are variants 

of these three, it seems to me. No. 1 is 
simply les'enge. Yet it is amazing that 
philosophers like Kant and Hegel have 
embarked on the most elaborate verbal 
creations in order to justify it There 
has^ not been lacking those who have 
gone so far as to say that a criminal has 
a ‘right’ to be punished. To which our 
author replies Aat ‘a right that cannot 
be escaped is an odd right’, and goes on 
to speculate that ‘essays in the psy^o- 
analysis of argument are not often profit* 
able but it is hard to resist the feeling 
that the claiming of rights to punishment 
oa behalf of offenders is most interesting 
as a projection of feelings of guilt or 
conscience’. One wonders, of what use 


Me people like Kant and Hegel? Word* 
spinners is all one can call them. 

No. 2 has little to recommend it either. 
In earlier days punishments were in 
general much harsher than they are now. 
and crime was more prevalent In the 
eighteenth century when a patty went 
down from Hampstead to London, to the 
theatre, they went as if on safari in 
Central Africa. The ladies vrere in the 
centre and the men formed a screen 
around them, all the meo of course being 
armed with swords and pistols. And yet 
people still talk about the 'shocking in* 
crease in crimes of violence*. 

Mr. Hondorich believes that this (fo¬ 
ment results in people being victimised. 
One roust make an example. It U also 
possible to see how one can go on from 
this to saying that it may sometimes be 
necessary that on innocent person should 
suffer, rather than allowing the law to be 
seen to have made a mistake. Rudi 
Dutsdtkc has recently been ptinisbed so 
that a Minister should not have to admit 
that he had made a mistake. 

No. 3 is almost beneath contempt, but 
it is of course true that a penon's spirit 
nay be broken, and in that sense he is 
'reformed', although he will probably be 
good for nothing after. Mr. Honduidi 
however considers the question from the 
point of view of the hordes of psy¬ 
chiatrists who would be required, parti¬ 
cularly if that American theory, ttet one 
can detect criminal tendencies in child¬ 
hood, and forestall them, were to be 
introduced. 'One sometimes has the feel¬ 
ing that for reformists no expenditure 
could be too greet if it second an in¬ 
significant incidence of criminality. It is 


M If ih«i« but that an 

uniy of be bed 

engaged in ^ who com- 

JS! crireina* half of 

which are Ibe 

eUims of oihet ^ losUtuiloiie 

in socioiy must ” «;^red. Should 

we hare »o P"®* 

tiUoners of »bate r 1^7 . . , Qb, 

certainly ■pcJeHw auch 

that one mcidance of 

criminality 'tiV,P*»f«»ble.’ 

Sbme forms of behaviourid tbrnpy 

are unspea^^'*! i“* 

another fonn of P|||^bineal. A man 
with a particular rau* ^ treated 
to that what Wled him with 

excitement now lul» with diigud, a 
change from one horror to another. 

The author cotms to the ooncluiioa 
that 'acceptable practicea matt prevent 
offences at the lo^ poidble cost of 
distress, and certainly not by causing 
more distress than would occur without 
them. Furthermore, they most not th^ 

sel>’e$ give rise to e.xorerive inequality, 
but rather secure U»t more equality or 
less inequality obtains than would obtain 
in their absence'- to present oonditioM 
die punishment of .• odraioal often is 
spread with a generous hand, so ss to 
indude his family also, for die law is 
never mean. So that there is more suffer¬ 
ing all round when the crime is punished 
than was caused by the oi^inat offence, 
as wdieo the breadwinner ia jailed for 
some small theft 

This is a liberal and enlightened book, 
but I doubt whether many magistrates, 
and others in authority, will be much in¬ 
fluenced by these kind of aiguments. 

A.W.U- 


Danish Revolutionaries 
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A DANISH anudto^dicalist vnriter. 
Cul Heinrich Tclcr^Mi* ‘ has nowp 

Iccung matonji. pubbshed has third book, 

Danes cf tomy have in their opposition 
to sodal-democrats and communists been 
inspired by foreign revolutionaries be* 
cause the official histories of working 
class struggle have neglected those who 
were opposed not only to the hour- 
geoisie but also to the sodal-democrats 
•qd communists. CILP/s book, which 
consists of portraits of 13 revolutionaries 
(most of whom CILP, has known per^ 
aooaliy) together with articks and pamr 
phlets written by these people, is there* 
fore welcome reading. 

As the book is written in Danish 1 
AmW relate the parts which I consider 
roost interest to anarchists. 
Anarchism is not firmly rooted in 
Danish history but small groups of 
anarchists biave cjdsled and with them 
a few anarchist papers, which however 
died out very quickly. Amongst the 
retoluuonary Marxists and the syndi* 
galkti (who reached their height of 
itrcnglh 1918-1920) anarchist tendencies 
have come about espedally when these 
people opposed party disdplioe in both 
the oocnmuxDSt and sociri-deroocratic 
panics^ An exception is the anarchist 
Jean Jacques Ipsen (I8S7-1936), who was 
greatly inspir^ by French anarchists 
and syndicalists during his 10 years* stay 
in Paris 1889-1899. Ipsen earned hb 
Kving n a iosirnalist but wrote many 
articles in the various Scandinavian 
sodaiist journals. In 1907 be was able 
lo start his own newspaper together 
with the Norwegian anarch Hans Jager. 
forsarai (The Corsatre) existed for only 


five weeks and was followed later the 
aame year by the weekly paper Revoltm, 
wtnefi lasted two months. His last 

allcn\pi iii field waa lu adc i a_ 

giie j^q^Swediv 

anreUst X 'Q^XundsfrSm 1 b co-oditor.' 
After two months they bad to give up. 
Ipsen has left 13 small books and 
pamphlets of which CRP. has reprinted 
his pamphlet Slip menneskenc Ids (Let 
man loose)^ In this be analyses man's 
slavery and rejects the arguments against 
letting man loose. Ho has however 
had much help through knowledge of 
the anarchist dassics. 

While Ipsen was active as a writer 
and a speaker, an example of direct 
action comes from people who did not 
call tbemsdves anar^sts. Andreas 
Fritzner (1887-1969) has given the story 
of the Amalthea case in a upe-recording 
written down in CH.P.'s b^k. In the 
summer of 1908 the dockworkers of 
Malm5 were on strike. From England 
bad arrived 70-80 blacklegs scot by the 
international blackleg - organisation in 
Hull. These blacklegs were lodging on 
the ship Amalthea in MalmO port and 
to get rid of them some Swedish young 
socialists decided to frighten them by 
a bomb explosion beside the ship. On 
Algot Rosberg's request AJ^. bought the 
fuse in Copenhagen and back in MalmO 
A.R. made tbe bomb together with 
Anton Nikon and Alfred Stem. On 
Saturday night, July 12, 1908, the ex¬ 
plosion woke up the whole of Malmd 
while unintentionally one blackly got 
killed and several wounded. The bomb- 
makers were arrested and A.R. and A.N. 
(who placed the bomb) were sentenced 
to death whQe A.S. got life imprison- 
mant Fritzner who came to MalmO 
a few days after tbe explosion was 


also arrested but acquitted after two 
months as he claimed he imagined the 
fuse was to be used fof eome fircworbl. 

lie W aA llQiU 

thtou£fa bis liB^ftad stOl t<^ay holds 
the Danish record of unfxisonmeat for 
political reasons (1 year and 9 months 
all added upX He was a pioneer for 
COs and b^use he kept this stand¬ 
point he was' excluded finm the CP 
in the thirties.: 

In 1918 afttf -fljB outbreak of the 
German revol^on A F. and one cd' 
his comrades went to Germany to get 
help in spreading the revolution to 
Denmark. Once over the border they 
managed to get a travelling pan to 
Berlin from a baincks flying the red 
Sag, Without much difficidty they 
reached Hamburg where all was confusion 
and no trains were running. Suddenly 
a sailor got up on a table announcing 
he bad booked a train to Berh'n for the 
red sailors of Kid. With this train the 
Danes got to Berlip where they spoke 
to Karl Liebknecbt, but from thdr con¬ 
versation they soon realized that the 
Germans had their hands full and were 
the Danes to join the revolution they 
would have to take thdr own full 
initiative. They therefore returned and 
AJ^. was arrested immediately for having 
propagated the ^ release of politic 
prisoners in DeomarL ' . 

Stockholm A-P. 

-C.H.P.: Born 1915, working dass origin, 
cigarmaker, schoolteacher, now totally 
devoted to writing political history, one 
of the best writers in Denmark on 
workers’ history and anarchism. Books: 
Kommunismeits kattcre (The heretics 
of communism), 1964; Agitatorer og 
martyrer (Agitators and martyrs), 1966. 
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A NEW ORGANISATICm for horoo- 
^ nual rrma and w o nie n was formed 
ha October to Atmand equal legal aad 
social rifbu It b already holdinf weekly 
merttngs in Loodoo attnded by wtdl 
over 200 people. 

The Feout aims to cod aD dberimi* 
oatioQ by tbe law, by onployeri and by 
s o ci ety at large. On November 27, 150 
cl its meinb w demonstrated by torch- 
at Highbury Fields in protest at 
die oooTtctioo by a tea-two majority 
verdict of Lotus Bakes, fonser Young 
Liberal Ckainnan, who dented police 
eOegatioBs of gross indecency. NCXX 
obasrv m wen present at the danoo- 


stntioD. 

Tbe cue for a' further substantial 
measure of sexual law reform was well 
made in an articie in The Times on 
December 2, which referred to the setting 
op by die Sexual Law Reform Society of 
an expert working party which b to 
stdnnit recommendarions to die Law 


Tbe problems of homosexoak in Scot¬ 
land are even worse. Under Scottish law, 
even the private homosexual bdiaviour 
of consenting iduHs remains ffiegal, 
thou^ aooordiiig to the Oown Agent 
prosecutions are *sddom, if ever* brought 
for tfab dare of ofieooa In Edinbuigb. 


on December 4, tbe Scottish Minorities 
Group (affiliated to the Scottish Council 
for (^vil Liberties) held its first AGM. 
Professor G. M. Cartairs, head of the 
Dqxotment of Psychiatry, Edinburgh 
University, spoke of the ps^ologtcaUy 
as well as tbe socially harmful effects on 
adults as well as on children of tbe 
deprivation of love, whether heterosexual 
or homosexual He expressed the view 
that society evidenced a variety of sick 
attitudes towards homosexuals. Tbe meet¬ 
ing called unanimously ftH* cariy law 
refonn in Scotland. 

NCXX lANtttrr Bvuanit - 


THE AMERICAN NEW LEFT 
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THR Nnv LCFTi A 
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T [E title op fUa vetaK.* *• 

iAior adnwta. la perlrefa too pa- 
baUoiia.' Tile hook b m feet a 400^00, 
aolbolofy ol aboiil eA^<y peaugoi from 
Amencan New Left wntreg*. proeefled 
by a nincty-pagi hialonaii retrodoclioo 
aod followed by a twcoly-pM* ftod« 
lo the dinmotogy. arfaawaiioea. aod 
preti of Ibe lu oo wwit . It corveri ibo 
decade up to 1968. aed waa f i hlb be il 
to tba United Suiet in 1969 
The »copf of Ibe exlract* ia very wido. 
Befinnlng with tbe ci\il rigbRi. peeoe. 
community, and frea apeeefa camfwigM, 
they move on lo the eioergenoe of a ope- 
dflcally 'New Left’ (i«. anli-LnMirtioiML 
noQ-eectanan, oon^wrliamentarian) con- 
adousnoM. tben to the radicalittlioo of 
the ino\omoot In Ibe campaigm agaiint 
war and the draft and for bladt and 
student power, aitd finally lo the vanois 
‘probtemi aod perspective*' tbel followed 
Each lection h supplemented by a lift 
of sources for furtlter readmg. 

Hm litualkm has of course dianged 
stoce the book was prepared, especiaily 
to consequence of the events sorroundint 
tbe Democratic Party Coavention in 
Chicago ia 1968, but the materia] Teodori 
baa assembled remains very valuable. 
His introduction is useful, though rather 
|ackin| in analysis. His conduding guide 
is less useful because it is alreedy out 
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ftrabrdf by Pawl Jsoeba 
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Barccly seceu to flfwre at al in ibe 
Amerwee Hew Left. Even so. Ttodari 
esuM hove lakea at leore a lew rtWsaet 
extracts frosts aware hwt pebberekrea 
Attorchot tt baled be! not qaelod. a* eie 
a few olber papers v ag edf dtooibed 
«s hbertarieo' or ‘irewefteiry’. aod Piol 
Goodman si ipvea m ooe ef ibe 
Impams' ef the moveoMel, bat tbel is 
about a fi thoogh tbe odd coouibwier 
(Manrin Garsoo. for cxamplt) saeoo 1o 
tremble on the verge of real MarebsMO. 

In ttM comectMMi it m perhaps worrit 
noCiDt tbel another recent anthology of 
Americaa New Laft writmp--Tke New 
Left, edited by Prisdila Long (Fortor 
Sargaot, iWf—iom contain a possaga 
choaeo to r eprceeot the anarchist pod- 
lion: an extract frona Rodolf Rockar)i 
book Amarchorymdtcoktm, whkb stna 
published back in I5DI1 Is that really 
tbe bed srt can do? N.W. 


‘Wopker Traveller?’ 


T he END of tba summer term at 
University brings tbe annual mign- 
tioa of studnts teck to their home 
towns, armed with promises of sununer 
jobs. Student Tn\'dkr booklets, and a 
dream of far-off lands in the sun. This 
dream meant for me this summer a five- 
week stint of bus-oonducting, followed 
by a foui^week tour of Italy, Greece and 
Yugosbkvia. Hm job was a most enjoy¬ 
able and rewarding break from an often 
monotonous college term, but sadly it 
appeared from conversations with work- 
jaates. UaaL- studuuu ,are^ofl>tjicrcd as 


apart from them, tbff Hi* HriTHT^ 
about to travel abroad heightened this 
impression. The more perceive came 
out with 'Oh, it's all right for you stu¬ 
dents, they give you all this cheap travel’. 
However, the only They’ involved an 
the studtots themselves. 

The faa is that the NUS, rather than 
directing all its energies toward a frus¬ 
trating battle with the wage-price spiral, 
has organised itself to provide dieap 
charter travel for its members. Worken 
with families are rightly anxious to wrest 
some sort of dignified living standard 
from their exploiters, but the aims of 
most trade unions seem sadly limited. 
Surely one of its functions should be like 
diat of the NUS travel agency. After 
fifty weeks hard grind, a fortnight in 
Brightoo (or Aberystwyth) is an insult 
Students, being undoubtedly privileged 
have an added advantage . . . long sum¬ 
mer holidays, which make possible tbe 
cheaper but slower methods of travel, 
i.e. long train journeys and hitch-hiking. 
With two weeks grudgingly awarded 
them, even the more affluent minority of 
tbe working class have time for, at best, 
two weeks in Spain, of merciless package 
tour and 'real English tea, no tea bags* 
exploitation. 

Another aim then must be longer 


holidays, and not rei ottn day o yeoa 
IS tba ITJC ooofenooe so militaody do- 
mends but a minimum four weeks m Iho 
sumroar. Again the student has a slight 
edge in pooseasing an International 
Student Identity Card, which can gain 
one useful conoessions in many paru «f 
Europe. WelL what about an Inter¬ 
national Young Worker Identity Card, 
available to all worken below a certaia 
wage level, which would include atodents 
anyway, and as workan, not as dmhae 
frtoks eatnngcd from the worken. 

Ol course (or families and older wor- 
-feentirebeap travel is much more di fli culu 
'‘jflm iftioitina that after five 

weda in a tJrtlai&f Jt4^-^--^. ii o w ilii 
a month abroad, whereas a worfcmatn. 
of tbe same age and wage rate, and 
single like myself, gets, after fift>' weeks, 
a fortnight of Britkrii rain and fish aod 
chips. 

'Travel broadens the mind An oM 
but true clicb 6 . 1 can think <d no betlBr 
way for a young worker to meet foretga 
comrades, and experiecoe their way of 
life, their struggles for freedom, than a 
month ‘roughing it’ abroad in the sum¬ 
mer, Why should the natural aod man¬ 
made beauties of Europe be tbe monopoly 
of the middle class, students aod nn- 
appreciative wealthy Americans? 

Until capitalism is overthrown, the 
worken must diase price rises with wage 
claims in order to d^end their standards 
of living. But how about some imagin¬ 
ative travel organisation, as well, ftom 
tbe unioas, or better, from 'ad hoc* 
worker groups? Tbe potential is vast. 
Exdiange visit arrangements with other 
European woricers and general working 
class co-operation in making travel 
easier and cheaper. Let’s see a new 
phenomena on tbe continent to tbe 
summer ... tbe worker traveller. 


Neil fixes. 


Hyde Park Orators 


THE HYDE PARK SOCIALIST, Tenter 
1970/7J. Price 2|p qnailetly. 

^HE Hyde Fork Socialist, {Hoduced 
by libertarian socialists who. it 
appears from the magazine, are regular 
so^box orators in Hyde Park, is, again, 
well worth die modest sum of 2ip. Or 
2 (^ for an annua] subscription. 

The editorial su{^rt$ the proliferation 
revolutionary graffiti on hoardings, 
etc. Not a bad idea for a bit of cheap, 
quick propaganda. The capitalists pro¬ 
vide the site, you provide tbe slogan! 

The article on 'Law and Order* by Bill 
Hughes deserves reprinting in Freedom. 
It could well fonn die basis an 
anardiist leaflet on the subject 
Particularly interesting is the acooont 
by die veteran DLP-er. F. A. Ridley, oS 
his experiences os' a Hyde Park orator 
between 1925-39. Hyde Park, claims 
Ridley, was a 'prol^rian imiversity’. 
As a more recent graduate of the soap¬ 
box myself, I can amply testify to tte 


efficacy of the ^ken word in the revo¬ 
lutionary cause. And not just on street 
comers either, tbe factory gate’s a good 
place, too. 

The poetry could be better and, if one 
must complain, it might be best left oat 

A useful review of other publicatioos 
is included and it is interesting to note 
(in view of the ILP aflSliatioos of tbe 
Hyde Park Socialists) that diey recognise 
the decline into Labourite nffibtsh of the 
ILP's Soci<£st Leader. 

I confess, as the 'editor' of a very small 
review, to a liking for tbe irre ve re n t 
struggling litde papers which ooosUtute 
the ‘undergrowth* »>f contemporary revo¬ 
lutionary publishing. They indicate tbe 
health ot tbe movement at grass roots 
levd—they are people doing their own 
thing—ud that is what libertarian revo¬ 
lution is all about 

Hyde Park Socialiu from J. Hughes, 

48 Gilbey Road, London, S.W.17. 

% 

Ian S. SuTHEKLAm. 
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ilVITHOUT THE CONSCIOUS will 

V T ftAfI ftrtinn mainritv 


* * and conscious action of the majority 
of the proletariat there can be no 
sonalLsm'—Rosa Luxembourg. 

I get the above quotation from the 
Aberdeen Solidarity Pamphlet—Spor/oJIc- 
I'rm fo Nasionai Boishevism, the KPD 
I9I8~24. An excellent Pamphlet marred 
at times by the usual Solidarity habit of 


iwo pumms reviewed 


Simes ovcr-cauliou,. tbe c|«r,c . Jwhen ^ t 


Hi Ulll» VJ iiJW wawi awatwAjaaj ateawe^ wa llimi wiiiv - . thmmtrUrrm 

inserting a few 'debating point* attacks mitted by men who called \nm 
against anarchism and omitting credit anarchists, it shows that wmc w 


to anarchists in order to prove their mitted by Marxists. It shows * . 


Marxist orthodoxy. 


This should not prevent any anarchist she was. was sometimes 


•rdMcai) aoctalM: mi wy * 
fete have AS ar ad UvW Iron 
•m ti they had hmm efpa 
the Oemao asardkols a*d afi 


hs al 


Uxe^bou,*: magnificent .ocialiu O^ough 


I till 5IIUUIM Iltdi «liy »si«avivfR»w Mlw waa^ vv^ -- -- ^ /#'*wvvaa '.-.a^^r^eua 

leading the Pamphlet, indeed it is a All of this any 


icaoinK toe rampnics, inoccu 11 » * /\n ui •«/ --- - 1 , 

Pamphlet that ought to give rise to to find-yes_ even that revet^ anurch.sU l^.jovenimeot 


and doM not advocate capturiog the the Oexmaa laarcKol 
•Ute. thao it can hardly be deniad that a wpp o r v d covkiI or 
in this it agrees with Bakunin and ned vt^ brheved *ai 
Mara. TTie fact that the organi/ation— aaarchtsta Howmtr 
on other maUen—may corxienio Baku- case Tb« Pamphka ai 
oin U irrelevant, mwH anarefaisb would Panaekoei b«f does 
reject Bakunin’s conspiratorial ihaoriM PanoeLook says he 




rampnici ujui uu^iu w w ni»u—jw --- , _, ' ^ k*vM ^mfw%v 

fruitful thought and debate within an- made misukes too-and it is m ^ <hi< ^t U 


iniiUUl uiuuKni aiiu luuuc — - ^ «Ktc 

irchist groups, as for all its omissions useful to have it documented in this way. ev« kno^ 5 ^^ 


Lenin and the power of Trotsky—by im* no use has been made of the matcnal down m sAohgticisiDi linguistic 

parting an didst element to the German the laic Guy Aldrcd published on the philosophy. ^ 

Communist movement, hampered the subject both at the time and subse- *® • footnote, afur nghUy 

spread of revolution to the one country, quently.) So, despite what its attacking Lao^uey^j and W'*^'*^* ^ 

where, by the Bolsheviks' own theories, says, at times an anarchist can well hail Uoos in formini a soviet divorced from 


ever known, a 4 " Liie that this It U equally irrdrvant that aomnoon It favourabty moeboM the eim 

dependent actS^ !lS^d^ogical auto- condemned an attempt to buiW aocuhwn oont^ with Aldrad^ 

nomv of the fw \ ■ tn met bogged on an and-ga\xramcntaJ roodd. we have outside Gennany It does mc 11 

down in sc^IS?”^ **and* linguistic debates within the afurchiU movement Karl Korveh thoq|h favowably 
wwn in scwolaiticifoi, anu _th* ICAPD ^ wh^h ha 


case The Pamphka awdsonsamwK ^welM 
Panwekoei bus does wc( mmmw #■! 
Panoekoek says he Ml owl to h«M o 
synrhesvs of MartisM mi awa rrh w — 
It favombly UMabooa the eimke^^en 
hut doos not mcfrtioci that this wm m 
contact with AMied and other anardude 


Uoos in formini a soviet divorced from 


revolution had to spread to complete the this as an anarchist Pamphl^ essential the m^ses, and poured sc<ot oq 


Russians’ own revolution. 


reading, an essential contribution to anarchists worrying »inantically whether 


as does any other movomeot and would 
be in an advanced state of putrefaction 
if «t did not In terms of the meeninf 
of words, many ideas, adioni. and 
attempted acdoas of the counal oom- 
muniMs w ere ooo*go vei nmental (an- 


tiooing the KAPD in whMb he mm a 

signibcant fbeorebciaa—perhaps bensM 
Korech later joined the Spenuh CXT m 
order to oarry m his fight for oomI 


LO 


It shows that though in Gennany wor- anarchist arguments against Leninists. Landaucr's calHnet was a govemm«l. 


kers’ councib did exist; the reformists But one would be losing part of our rather than on the content of the sovi^ 
and even the bourgeoisie seeing the case to fail to answer occasional faults it quite unfairly attacks anarchists for 
emergence of the council movement and this reduces one to quibbling a little, trying to posthumously co-opt Doo- 
cxeated their own so as to dilute the For if allegations are made against an- anarchists to our banner 
radicalisra of the council movement; and archism in an essentially anarchistic Quoting IPorkcry' Councils in Germany 
so in such circumstances the task of Pamphlet, and anarchists praise the Pam- —Coptic Pieaa (,^ 1 ,^^ inay wdl elsewhere 


so in such circumstances the task of 


Quoting Workers’ Councils in Germany 
—Coptic Pren n^y weU elsewhere 


nrvoIuUoiutries wis half done and yet phlet without answering the allegations, have committed the crime aIlef«J) 'There 


Correspondence Please 


is little differenoe . . between the most Dewr Comndet. 


aD to do. then wc might be thought to accept the is little difference . . . between the most 

The councils existed. $0 it should have allegations and criticisms. It is not just advanced forms of council commuiusm 

been easy to argue that the Parliamentary in criticism of us that the author appears and anar^itm'—.{t alleges retrospa^ve 

Assembly was an irrelevance, the councils at times to use debating points. identification. Anmhist-communism is by 


Corre^ioodence Please 


In Dmmber, 1910, I fowad mmm 
friends and every weak we dte c aw about 
problems in our sociecy and about wocM 


identification. Anmchist-communism is by 


were not exdusivdy revolutionary or For instance Luxembourg said: The definition a form of communism that 


even socialist and therefore the cry 'All Spartakus League will never take power docs not believe in forming a govemment your weekly FteDOM and your rev^ 


Before seveo months 1 wrote you a probleniA We try to eetaWidi a groep 
letter in which I pleased you to send me which would bo founded on aturchite 


Power to the Councils' had to mean real except in accordance with the clearly and holds that to form one such betrays Anmchy and some pamphi^ 1 waniea 

ooundb not the puppets that existed. expressed will of the great majority of the communist aim. The term entered to see about what and how do you urne. 

• The Pamphlel shows examples of the proletarian masses/ In the dreum- political debate not so much with Proud- You were so kind and sentme that and now 


adwiturism, it shows exam^es of stances of a party joining the Third 


patschisrTu it shows examples of turpitude, International controlled by the Bolsheviks 


hon but in tlw argumeoU between Baku¬ 
nin and Mane, and therefore stems from 


where leaderships acted as a conservative who had not similarly abstained, this was the discussions within the International 


force, or where they Orders) spent so assuredly a fairly definite disclaimer, and as to whether the workers should eajK 


which would bo founded on aturchite 
id«i We tail that we are ettarchisia but 
we don't know if we are really anarchisla. 
Now, we have oootaett with aome 
dents from Trieste (Italy). They thtek 
like me or my friends. 

So we want to o on t ac t . correspond wHh 
some English groups. Perhaps we sbaH 
exchange our ideas, to iafocn about ovr 


long debating what to do that the masses to retd into it, as the author does, the ture the state. 


lost heart and had gone home by the interpretation that she was leaving room If some other movement, which for 


ZENGUHRO STRIKES 




I must thank you for that Al same time like me or my friends. _ 

I mu 3 t excuw you bocauM 1 didn’t wilt* So m wtnt to c oo t ac t , comofct 
before. 1 was U1 five monthi and really aomo Engliah groupt. Parbapa a 
I hadn’t time to thank you. With a axcfaange our ideaa, to iafotm ab 
great intenct I read over your weekly work, etc. So I pleaaad you, to ai 
and your review. The article about my addreaa In your weekly. And 
Krop^n (the title ii ICropotkin and axcuaa me for my bad EnglMt. 
His Memoin’ by Nicolas Walter) I tiana- Pratanial graatlnga, 

Uted so that every member of our group 

knows something about hU Ufe. Write c/o Fraadom Press. 


lA 


Write c/o Freedom Press. 


✓ -rf 
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SEPTEMBER 10 and 


THT' 



St. Anns 





third'strike 
against the lay-offs cau';ecl hy the cuts 
in fS m/iiuo spending. The military 
plans to bin lOiJOW of the 55,000> base 
^ teodOKs; already qieed-ups and other de- 
: lAoa are used to cut costs, such as firing 
500 PX workers and then advextisiDg for 
'part time* bdp, at a lower rate of pay, 
of course. 

The first strike took place on Januaiy 
8 and 9 of last year, with about 35,000 
workers out (Zeagunro has a member- 
diip of 20,000). The second ran from 
January 19-23, also with about 35,000 
out, a^ ended with a few oonoessions 
trocn die military. During the second 
strike the military struck back by dedar* 
ing TJefense Coodition Greco*, which 
meant that all bases were prepared for 
' possible attack, but primarily that no 
'mmecessary travel* was allowed, aimed 
at turning those Okinawains wbene bust* 
nesses (mostly bars) were patronized by 
•oldiers against the strike; these p^le 
bdd a rally and theo attacked the strikra, 
who theo began to wear helmets and 
carry dubs, similar Co student radicals. 

The thM strike, which took place 
wtale X was in Okinowa, was less success¬ 
ful than the previous ones, as only about 
20JD00 people partidpated. Although 
Cooditioa Green was dedared, the *A 
sign* ('Approved for US Forces*) bars 
tunpfy dosed down (many do not allow 
CHJnawains to co me in) without any 
fctaliaiioD. One difference from before 
was that leaflets and posters were written 
in English to explain the situation to 
the sddiets (see below for the military's 
version); ooe American giri was anest^ 
for distributing leaflets but let go after 
several boon. After the strike ended the 
Dulhary offered to cut 100 names off the 
latest list of dismisBals. 

One interesting aspect of the strike 
was ffie reaction on the bases. While 
Che military operations weren't affected, 
the people, especially wives, were in a 
state of panic, stockpiling water, candles, 
end food in case the Okinawains cut off 
Ibe water and eketridty or even laid 
isege to the bases. Tbc reason is simple: 
the vast majority of Americans m Oki¬ 
nawa live on base in little Americao- 
style communities in which Okmawatns 
axe visible only as maids and derks. 
Suddenly, they realize that there's a 
minion peoj^ rumiiog around out there 
that they don't know anything about 
This is helped by the military's daim 
that Che strikers are all Communists and 
ffnkt the reason everybody has to stay 
oa base is that the strikm will attack 
any American they catch alone—if these 
are the kind of people hired to work on 
US bases, what axe the people who aren't 


the world whose long-range goals include 
the loss of every member’s job, namely 
the abolitioa of the bases. I was not 
able to leam much about its internal 
structure, but it seems to have some 
kind of bureaucratic set-up. While* daim* 
ing to bo politically indejiendent, the 
union as a whole is close to the Japan 
Socialist Party, which is rhetorically 
fairiy radical, but in practice oommitted 
to parliamentary politics; some members 
follow the (pro-Russia, also com¬ 
mitted to electoral revolution), and a 
growing number of young workers are 
sympathizers of various radical student 
groups. 

Zemguoro fights tbc abolition of jobs 
it thinks shouldn't exist for a basic 
economic reason: there aren’t any offier 
jobs. Over half of the farmland of 
Okinawa was taken over by the bases 
(they occupy 16% of the total area). 
30% of the 'Gross National Product* 
oomes from the bases: industry is vir¬ 
tually non-existent The people are much 
poorer than in Japan. If Okinawa is to 
get rid of the bases it must fiist find 
some other base (or its economy. 

The Okioawain Govemment is headed 
by a US general who has absolute con¬ 
trol; while there is an elected legislature 
and Cliief Executive (who is a sodalist), 
they are essentially in the same position 
as a student coundl.^ The Japanese 
Government, which seems to think of 
Okinawa as a troublesome nuisance (be¬ 
fore the war, Okinawa was treated like 
a colony), has suggested that the la id-off < 
workers he retrained for other jobs or, 
belter still, sent to Japan to work in its 
'defence* industries. As a result of this 
attitude, many Okinawains, especially in 
Zeogunro, are wondering if they'll be 
much better off as part of Japan. 

The military's belief that the strikes 
must be some kind of political demon¬ 
strations is somewhat undcntandable 
when one considers the cultural differ¬ 
ences between Japanese and American 
labour relations. In America the unions 
scoff at the idea of a class struggle, but 
a strike is pure economic war, often 
lasting until one side is driven to the 
brink of absolute ruin; a strike planned 
to last only two days would be meaning* 
less. In Japan, especially in Sobyo, the 
largest group of unions and under SP 
control, the union spends several months 
beating the drums about its Tall Offen¬ 
sive’ with much shouting about the evils 
of capitalism, only to settle after a token 
strike. A typical newspaper report reads 
Tittle progress has so far been made in 
negotiations between . . . management 
and workers to avert a 4-faour strike .., 
scheduled to begin at 4 a.m. tomorrow*. 


of the Japanuy labour raovemenL The 
employers gm in quickly for several 
reasons (the in one being to avoid 
threatening the paternalistic, big happy 
family relationship with Che workers). 
The pre-strike rhetoric is just wishful 
thinking on the part of the union leader¬ 
ship. ? ■* 

A recent newspaper article said that 
Zeagunro had decided to abandon its 
attempts to prevent the lay-offs by 
striking. Unfortunately the article was 
somewhat incoherent and only referred 
to Various ioteiual conditions' as the 
reason. Apparently the union will in¬ 
stead attempt to get the same benefits 
as in Japan for those losing their Jobs 
and to c^ge the employment system. 

Bmus Badinofp. 


Community Graft Centre 
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T he CENTRE OPENED at the end 
of summer in a comer shop in St 
Anns, a large redevelopment area to the 
east of Nottingham city centre. The 
Craft Ontre provides facilities for 
people in St Anns to develop talents 
they may have and to make some of 
their basic needs. 

Eadi evening after sdiool we have the 
use of a churdi hall nearby as a play 
centre where children of all ages can 
come and make soft toys, paint, draw, 
use hard materials, make simple dothes; 
some boys do woodwork, other children 
devise their own shows on the hall stage. 
Also when we have petrol in our van we 
take them out into the local countryside. 

During the week the centre is open 
for mothers to use our sewing machines, 
weaving looms and other equipment 
They can either bring their own material 
or use that which has been donated by 
local factories. We also nin an old 
people's lunch club occasionally with 
free entertainment; all the food is ob¬ 
tained by gift enabling us to provide the 
meals free, as all our other services arc. 
We do painting and decorating work 
plus small repairs for people unable to 
pay to have jobs done professionally, and 


^This number, which is equal to the num¬ 
ber of soldiers in Okinawa, includes 
many maids and other private employees 
who were not involved in the strike. 

H am told that Americans actually have 
more rights in Okinawa than the Oki- 
nawaios do. 


ANARCHIST 






Comrades, 

We are attempting to form an Anarchist 
library for the purpose of facilitating 
research into both the past of the 
Anarchist movement and new ideas and 
activities. We are also interosted in 
translating things into Japanese to make 
radicals here more familiar with modem 
libertarian thought abroad. 

To do this wc request that all groups 
send us any books, pamphlets and news¬ 
papers they feel might be of use to us 
(or lists of what they have available). As 
we are poor, wc hope that groups can 
send us their own publications for free 
or at a discount. We will occasionally 
put out a kind of newsletter, not generd 
news, but about specific things, and will 
send them in exchange. 

We would appreciate publicizing of 
this request to reach groups we may not 
be in contact with. 

Youre truly, 

Hiroshi Ozbkis, 

Secretary of 

- International Correspondent, 
CIRA-NfPPON. 


act as an infonisalion and advice oeotee 
at timee. 

It ie very important to streei that all 
the work we do U on a voluntary baeie 
and we ouraelvee have no earned incocne. 
There are five of ue who live and work 
at the centre, having decided to adopt 
practically the values wt would like to 
see in a society bated on love and co¬ 
operation with our neighbours. Our main 
commitment it to work according to 
need and not where one can gain the 
most profit It seeined impossible to 
work within the present social and 
economic system whose very structuxe 
was responsible for most of tire problems 
that surround us. So we offer our labour 
and most materiab free of charge and 
ask shopkeepers and wholesalers if they in 
their turn will contribute to our needs by 
giving food and materials. The few items 
we cannot obtain by gift we buy with 
donations of money from sympathisets. 

We hope our ideu of mutual aid and 
responsibiUty will spread amongst the 
people of St Anns and as the new SL 
Anns emerges people will come together 
to control many aspects of Ureir daily 
lives. 


Mike Baoxie. 


Okinawa IIS Base 


Attacked 


/r^-L 


O N DECEMBER 18 3,000 people 

Iff! 


c/o Ryu, 251 Sugita, 
Fujinomiya-shL 
Shizuoka-ken, Japan 


^ rioted in Okinawa, attacking the 
largest US base. Four buildings and 73 
cars with military licence plates were 
burned. 

The riot was set off when US MPs, 
arriving at a traffic accident where an 
American soldier had run over an 
Okinawain, did nothing to help the in¬ 
jured Okinawain and didn’t arrest the 
soldier. Okinawains have become in: 
creasingly angry about the numerous 
beatings of taxi drivers, attempted rapes, 
'and other symptoms of the current trend 
of American society and are demanding 
that such cases be tried in Okinawain 
courts; just a week before the riot a 
soldier who killed an Okinawain woman 


while driving drunk was acquitted by a 
military court. 

The American High OommisskMrei^ 
announced tiio next day that as a result 
of the riot it might be necessary to post¬ 
pone the removal of poison gas and the 
return to Japanese rule. The Okinavreins 
are pj^culariy angry about the presence 
of poison gas and its removal has been 
delayed for some time because of the 
difficulty in finding a place in the US 
willing to take it, giving the feeling that 
the Arnericans are using Okinawa to 
store things that are too dangerous to be 
kept in their own country. The same day 
it was announced that 3,000 more base 
workers will be fired this spring. 

Boats Badinoff. 
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The Rise of Mao 


rfcina well wllll'" of 

China (jhamberUiii o, n.tA^ 

who Tcmembf or Baldwin 


Occultism and Fascism 


i.. t .V- wviuuiii jca lo immense aiiisicr lux (ni> 

iliv. r Engl*nd) received those who supported the ‘Moscow Une* which 

^Afl\ ifl^DdUS iPlAtM A __A ^ m • A 


uuuuiiibiii diiu rasiiisiii 

•ition to the lords and 

central T*® RETREAT to ralitioB taken by myitlcton ol the Third Rckk Hinnlto. 

—loosely j.^jy denUrf ^ many hippiee iaclud« the tintiUr Rosenbetf. Ley, Goebbele, aad Hitler 

this U itrcn»M> by those turn to black magic, the occult tenn for (»lw •aaNtimm mocked Himmkr'l 


•a ^^.Ui .,e^,wei..w t __ _ wno supponeo me Moscow une 

Its carl> Irom a vigorous sec- and tens of thousands of others besides. 

religious dogma, Old soldiers like Mao have not forgotten 
and the reform movement and the secret nor forgiven this. 


thu tf Iircn»j ny thoee turn to black magic, the occult teno for i^mo tometimm mocked Himmlcri 

which acccpjc^* i^t label)— faaciam. It can be leen in • abort film by iheoriM) were all iavofvwl m oocuiuim. 

offshoots of ^ «nr.^- Accord- Kaoneth Anfer, muak by Mick Jag^er Two of ibe other lUn of Imwocation 

ing to Prol „inin* —Invocation to Uy Demon Brother, la My Demon Brother are Leaom 

succeed in Anton Lawy—who heada San Pnacuaf* Kaadcl and ber boyfriend. Swwt WiUiaat 

ifcu and ‘h^ , numbered Jeeultical Church of SeUn—makae a of the HeUi Aai^a Leoore Kaadd 

millions'—bu‘ Lceeded ,“***• both oameo eppearanoe in bis horns. I nsed wiB be remenbered as the nudMc of 

bandits who * in becoming to see the poor dnvil on Haight Street The Love Book, wtadi am p er c e pt i T n 

.. — during its prime. Jayne MansAetd. a albeit murderoia oaoeubtdary busied for 

a! '• ’ • disdpte of Levey's, had Just lost her bend obecanity. It was obeocne; it bad nothing 

_in a car aoddent. This pink plastic lilitli to do with lovu. Bnt Lamm bnenme n 

tSi was the ephome of Hollywood Babytoa, bnrotaw, pef iec u ied by the blue niecniee: 

■ T - ''r* 't 3 ^ nnd Anger naturally ueed ber picture on end Ferirngbetti. edtose Cry Lights aiore 

ythe cover of his book by that name—a wna busted for selliag the book, dnl bin 
■-■• '•'•■-ilator in Christ, or Lucifer, or Shiva, or bit for fraadotn of the praei and las t ite d 

J/'Jwhat-bavo-you. Lavey trot a publicity to the great anietie merit ef the btppy 
/ff Abound at that and iba Chronic!* batoine't book. She became nan of dw 


b • ^ • 




swcura cijminat^ in a revolulionary By 1928 the KMT had captured the 
alLanoe which fought the decaying government and Chiang Kal Shek entered 

re^mo of the Empress Dowager. Peking, a victorious general for the first 

Prof. Franke* gives an interesting 
account of how the schism developed 
between the Kuo Min Tang and the 

Chinese Communist Party, which both iw p ■ _ -■ - ■ ■^. - -pr 

proceeded from the totalitarian national- 

ism of Sun Yat Sen. For Sun individual 'Wr 

liberty meant becoming ‘a sheet of loose \ 

sand’- ^ \ 

How shall we apply the term 'liberty'? ' ’ 

If we apply it to a person, we shall 

become a sheet of loose sand; on no *" f'- \ 

occount must we give more liberty to the 

individual: let us secure liberty instead 

for the norion. The individual should (• 

not have too much liberty, but the . \ 

nation should have complete liberty. ... 

To make the nation free, we must each '**'./* 
sacrifice his personal freedom. ^ 

‘The nation’ is the usual euphemism 

for ibe SUie, and from 'the State above ' * f / />/ I 

all’ both the KMT and the CP proceed. F r 

For Prof. Franke, ‘anarchism fell on Icssi^^l^ j| f' 

fertile soil in China because of its com-.^?^U ^ 1. r-1 I ^ T- ]• 

pletc denial of the state, whereas Marxist- k..'WV M 7\i\ 7^ \|/\ /\ 

Leninism with its strong emphasis on Jt JLah ig 

a sutc led by an «Ute . . . linked up with fiKnPmwlUtk|£lmwmi^ 
Confudan infiuences*. He passes lightly 

over the conflicts of Anarchism with time; then, the twists of international 

T ^ fb * — ^ _- 4* % m m 


bound at that tim^ and Iba Chronictg iMotna'a bodiL Sbt bacama am oi (ha 
carriad piacioua humaa intaraat tloriaa mldasC poata of die Dtgfcn. aloiit wWi 
about tba fooL They had no 1dm that that otbm gnat naohitioaafy. Richatd 
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he waa going to be a itar. Bniit}|pn. the taatk Ogte Naab ef Ibn 

Kenneth Anger makes technically fine aeveotiea. The Diggen did mesy paMrm 
films. The subject matter it fetishim, tbinga, but Ibeir anoaymity waa a lie— 




whether motoreydea, leather, jemU, their kedera wen egotistical lunkies wbw 
shiny custom can. net-stockinged peinted dropped out of the Mime Troupe ki 
2^/.^'^'fr-fcet, swastikas, homosexuals, silver but- ordw to perfosra mota sigaigeaM roiea. 

L' * >^f Act ■ c%mnamcM KIaswI filriM AM WllltaMl 1 aLI nftgb VBA 


m 




tool, penisM. blood , , . His films are S w eet William, Lanon's old maa, am 
deep, onute and religious, and (hough also a fonner Mime Trouper. Tbea ha 




>1.. 




■t'-'s he makes fun of Jesus at Lucifer’s ex- Joined the Stonn Trooper ffelTs Angsla, 
l^.,:Upense, he is undoubtedly a believer like and stayed dose to the Digger aosae. 
the fascist genius Wagner; or Hitler him- Long after the Haight waa deed, sevesaf 


•Tlr* 


both Marxist-Leninism and the Kuomin- policy made Moscow a stronger op* and the libertarian pcwani itiovcment 

'T*L^ ^ _ •. . IaA/1 •mJ ..t. . .. . 


r* 1 I ‘ ' I ^ fascist geoius Wagner; or Hitler him* Long after the Haight waa deed seveael 

I ] J,.. j " never com^eU^ gave up the members of the Grateful Deed famHf 

vAIAwWC hurch, despite Bonnann*! organized a aocond Travelling Pleasm 

lii Circus Prankster Trip, modelled oo the 

wma Anger is supported the undetground Irst Kceey escuraion immortalized by 

. culture because he is* an artiste, be is Tom Wolfe in The Electric Cad-AU 

statcs-wilhin-a-statc and new war lords, poor and doesn't deal with the capi- Acid Test Keeey went on this second 


tang (for which The On^'rar of Anarch^ ponent of Japanese militarism than 
ism in Cfuna, now issued in an improved Chiang himself, and a new generation 
aecond edition, remains the guide). ---* * - . - 


of Communist war lords aro$e-*first from 


--- WB %Bwasasaauili^V WdU IW1U9 IIVUI 

The founder of Marxist-Leninism in ibc retreat of the Long March (1934), 
tiina was the first of a series of Russian then in the struggle against Japan— 


and the libertanan peuant movement talists, and he bu shown his films for trip too. a flight to London which in- 
The seizure of land and the building FSM and Filthy Speech Movement eluded a Digger lender, at well ns Pein, 
of peasant coromunw reached such i benefits. He’s very good at portraying bead of San Francisco's Hell's AngaU, 
pilch that both the CP and the KMT modefn totemism, and bo is anti-estab* and Swe et William. They wens tir(4 
joined in to fig^^l for tbdr own areas lishment But then the National Socialists peofrie, and they spent moit of their 


and cosmopolitan adventurers, part dip¬ 
lomat and part spy. Gregor Voitinsky, 


ending in Chiang acting out bis Nation 
State in Formosa and the CP victorious. 


•-—r lai A vilUVf^a OIIU gliv K^r ViVlUJIUUS* 

who (as Fiwke says) entered into 'sharp Nobody at any time had consulted the 
conflict’ with the anarchists, and who workers or peasants who were passive 
began to build a *woi1dng class move- spectators as the military swept past 
that woi^ serve Russian secret them to victory—or commandeered as 


diplomacy. His successor, Sneevliet, 
took the Communists into the Kuomin- 
ting, and Russian policy in China became 
inroh^ed in the conflict between Sulin 
and Trotsky, The issue was simply: 


cannon- and work-fodder. 

By this time the Conununist Party 
had freed itself from Moscow spies 
as great national leaders (the last of 
them was Nguyen who as Ho Chi Minh 


and proceeded directly from the secret Nazis. In Scorpio Rfring. the motorcycle God's Eye, and talked about what a 

societies. Amongst them^ were many hero sniffs his methcdrinc/cocaine, emu* mind-blowing event they were. The two ■ 

anarchistic peasant associations which lating the Mani-ith SS, and after a few Anfel'i motorcycles had also been flown i 

liberated particular temtories from flashes, falls into the role of a neo-Nazi overseas, thanlu to the generosity of * 


government and this wu a constant haranguing the invisible crowd from a another ex-Mime Trouper. The ^bal^ 
feature of the '20s and *30s to which church altar decked with Nazi flags, death leaders met with Midc Jagger, Kingr 


m VT» ^anWiSS VT CM W|1U 4U XlVl S^Ul IflliUl 

should a nationalist China be built up, became a nationalist leader in his own 
IpblBl^would bekinr alir against Great country; \^etnam). 

BritaiQ. or should the CP 'support* the Prof Franke in his book touches 



^ 'XSSaMk ^Ucy 


^A Century of Chinese Revo/«fion 1851^ 
1949, Wolfgang F^ke (Basil Bladrwdl, 
£1.75). 


'deserves ' cl^ 'lifrt&tion. Wir" lords 
and bandits seem to us another world, 
more remote than that of the Wild West 
—something out of a Japanese samurtd 
film—but Aey were effective forces in 


little attention has been drawn. Only rings, and dtecken, each emblazoned Queen of their Satanic Majesties, an# 
Pa Ch'in has written about them and with that ancient 'mystic^ symbol, the made tentative ananicmenls for a *fstef 
since 1948 his books have been rewritten, swastika. Professor Heinemann and concert, which was to become AltamooL 
deleting the references to anarchist fighters Aleistcr Crowley, Anger's Guru, arc that event where the blackman with • 
and making them '^mn^st fighters'; credited with laying this symbol on the knife* (actually a gun) wu rituatiif 
and altering the p ictUH ^ of Bakunin National Socialists; many books have * 

on the wall to tho^mBlRko Tse Tnnnl^vhgnuwigittDiL _^^yrlr maoje CoDtlnucd on 


on the wall to thogmpBRio Tse 'Dmgi 
(Again, see Origj^ In the next round, 
however, improvM communications i;riJI 
see that tbese,^struggles' are not so 
totally ignored. £ ^ 

-# A Weltzer. 




A mbltzbl Treason Doth Mover Prosper 


Lousy Conditions in Luxury Hotels 
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H ave you ever had a meal at a 

hotel, or evcoi stayed in one? And 
if you have, did you reaDy notice the 
peof^ who carried in the f<^ and took 
away the dirty plates? Or did you 
think about the wor k er s behind the 
acme s , doing the cooking and the 
wasbing-up? like bell you duL 
Ncttber did 1, until I worked this 
wnoier as a waiter at the Nctbybridge 
HotcL Invcfness-shire—three-star ho^ 
in a smaQ village, surrounded by quiet, 
beantifnl countryside, ideal for tbe well- 
eff middir-aged and retired. Here 1 
was to discover exactly bow bloody 
awful the oooditioos of boed workers 
are. Coosida' the wages for a start: 
OKMt of tbe male workers were averaging 
£12 a week, before deductions. The 
w nnwn , who did jute at nmefa, only 
averaged £10. After iococne tax, national 
iniriiaf and pension contributions, you 
areal left with nnicft Admittedly bed 
and board were thrown in, but tbe 
bed wasat great and the board not 


As for worfc-^ you cherish tbe iOts* 
mm that hotel work is casy« discard it 
Wc worked a six-day week and couldn’t 
taka our day off sriieo we wanted to, 
bat when we were told Sometimes, 
wfasa it was busy, you could go for 
a few weeks befm getting your time 
off. Oa lap of das, the hours wera 
pretty gr^ as I soon found out 
Workiag ia the tfising room oo a bad 
day, you would start at quarter to eight 
ia the OKimiag. aad go on, with perhaps 
a break of half aa boor, antil half 
duJO tin shnote ten. It doesn’t leave 
you much time for aofo ym e ut Yoo 
^oald tpeod tbe aCtemooa r c c o v aia g, 
hathiag, wasfatng dothes, etc. If yoo 
bad time in tbe evemng, yon would 
tfive into the pub for a few pints of 
eMvioa, and t h ence to bed Overtime! 

• • . 1 amee asked tbe manager about 
R; never have I seen a man look quite 
no pained 

Some were better off, others worse 
Tske, for example, the kiteben porters 


and the dishwashers. There were two 
of each of these, working on an eight- 
hour shift basis, six days a week, doing 
the dirtiest, most soul-destroying labour. 
However, so that one of the pair could 
have his day off, the other had to work 
a double shift once a week, without 
being paid a penny extra. Work it out 
—that’s a 56-hour-week. And all for 
an insulting wage packet A few of 
tbe staff drank away their wages on 
Friday and Saturday. It wasn’t difficult 
—and, Christ, could one blame them. 
That, for some people, is a life. 

Now let us examine, like cockroaches 
beneath a magnifying ^ass, the manage¬ 
ment, the people who make the money. 
Apart from hdng hopelessly inefficient, 
they showed a consistent lack of con¬ 
sideration for the staff, always being 
ready to please the guests at the expense 
of those who did the work. Should 
Brigadier Prendergost want breakfast at 
half past seven (and I quote an actual 
case), up you got at seven, prepared 
everything for his breakfast, but bugger- 
aU did you get In returxt ^ 

Now, if tbiM were an isolated example 
of exploitation, it wouldn't be so sad, 
but tbe shameful fact is that tbe Nethy- 
bridge Hotel is pretty average as far as 
conditions go. This is what gives tbe 
preceding paragraphs their relevance, for 
the general picture is the same in most 
hotels. Nor do conditions improve in 
the bigger hotels. Edinburgh’s North 
British Hotel, which boasts four stars, 
a clientele including Ted Heath and 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home, and exorbitant 
charges, must be raking in tbe shekels. 
Yet wages are even lower than at 
Nctbybri^ and for most of tbe staff 
lodgings aren’t provided. The only 
thing they get more of is worL 
Why do catering workers allow them* 
selves to be so appallingly exploited? 
Firstly there is almost no organisation 
among them. By tbe nature of the 
work, hotel worlrers are scattered all 
over the ptaoe; furthermore, as the hotels 
run on a largely seasonal basis, there 


is a large turnover of labour. This 
makes it virtually impossible to organise 
catering staff on a mass basis. A union 
is rumoured to exist, but most people 
don’t bother to join it A second reason 
is fear of the sack—a very justified fear 
in a trade where the boss has all the 
advantages. If yon try to get improved 
conditions, all you’ll get will be a week’s 
notice, an advertisement will go into the 
newspaper, and someone else will always 
be found. The management can afford 
.to sack a lot of pbople without undue 
(two, and then, ,in the evening from 
worry: there are so many people—- 
students and unemployed—after the jobs, 
that it’s relatively simple to replace 
trouble makers. Thirdly, as everywhere 
else, the old principle of 'divide and 
rule* comes into play. One might think 
that hotel workers are on a fairly equal 
footing, but, in fact, there is an hierarchy. 
The chef, the head waiter and the house¬ 
keeper are the foremen, and like most 
foreman are on tbe boss's side. They 
would certainly be more liable to help 
weed out threats to the boss’s supremacy 
rather than stand alongside their fellow* 
workers. 

It must be recognised that it fs 
very difficult to find an effective means 
of combating this exploitation. Even a 
total strike may fail When hotel 
workers in Torquay succeeded, through 
rare organisation and solidarity, in with¬ 
drawing their labour some years ago, 
the hoteliers dosed down for the season, 
rather than give way to their demands. 
It seems to me that only by the oc¬ 
casional lightning strike organised in the 
individual hotel would there be a real 
chance of success. If all the staff were 
to refuse to work before dinner one 
evening, unless promised improved con¬ 
ditions, the management would be caught 
in a cleft stick, for they would have 
little alternative to giving in to the 
workers except that of leaving guests 
unfed, unattended and angry. Admit¬ 
tedly this requires a high degree of 
soli^rity, but it is a tested means of 


many informers. Not only was it an age 
of conspiracy, it was above all the 
Golden Age of espionage. Robert Cedi, 
Secretary of State and real ruler of 
England, is described in these terms: 

'Living as we do in an era of super¬ 
spies, counter-counter-espionage and top 
secret government intelligence agencies, 
we can yet feel a little awed by tbe 
cleverness of the man. While it is true 
that he inherited an already efficient spy 
system, established by Walsingham, one 
cannot help but feel that if it bad not 
already existed Cecil would have in¬ 
vented it. Certainly he refined and im¬ 
proved it to perfection, employing 
forgers, thieves and counter-agents, ex¬ 
tending the system till it covered, with 
frightening efficiency for the late 16th 
century, all the major capitals of Europe. 
It is said of Cecil that so thorough was 
his system that be knew tbe toiuiage, 
cargo, disposition and destination of 
every ship of the Spanish fleet' 

All this without electronics! 

The Jesuits, themselves ,of course 
equally ruthless and equally well or¬ 
ganised, alone had successfully defied 
him, and they continued to circulate in 
England. Cecil used the Gunpowder Plot 
to discredit them, and give him the 
excuse to increase tbe pressure on the 
Catholic community. Once the pews of 
ffie plot became public his agents moved 
in and rounded up among others Father 
Garnet, who had for years been the 
leader of the Jesuits in England. In fact 
the English Catholics were struck a near¬ 
mortal blow. Suspicion rested on them 
for centuries after, and has not periiaps 
been quite extinguished yet. 

When Mr. Dunt began his researches, 
he found to his surprise that historians 
had copied each other’s mistakes for 
generations. Generally the official 
Government line had been followed, 


achieving a desired end and not mere 
theorizing. 

However, before hotel and other 
catering workers look after people who 
have earned their holiday, and them¬ 
selves are able to enjoy a just reward 
for their services, there is a long way to 
go. For catering workers too the answer 
lies in anarchy. 

David C Kenworthy, 


Coutfaned fron puge4 

though tbe official account ia a iiasue of 
improbabilities. 

On the Catholic side however things 
are not much better. In an appendix Mr« 
Durst criticise* Father Edward* recently 
published book, Guy Fawkes—the Red 
Story of the Gunpowder Piot? Father 
Edwards is the Historian and Archivist 
of the English Jesuits. His book is a 
work of detailed scholarship, but it is a 
fantasy all tbe same. (I rtad it imme¬ 
diately before Mr. Durit'^.) According 
to him the whole plot was contrived by 
Cecil There was,.not even any gun¬ 
powder under Parliament Fawkes and 
the other conspirators, or most of them, 
were agents provocateurs. This seems to 
me to be going too far. Governments 
move in devious ways their wonders to 
perform, but not that devious. 

Oddly enough the effect of this theory 
is to rob Guy Fawkes of all dignity. In 
the official vefsion he is a terrifying 
figure, seated beside his powder barrels 
with burning match. Father Edwards 
makes him a pathetic and inadequate 
neurotic. According to Mr. Durst he 
was brought into the conspiracy because 
he was a soldier who had distinguished 
himself in mining operations (Tbe 
original plan had been to dig a tunnel 
under the Parliament house, but tiiis 
operation ran into difficulties, and then 
a cellar under tbe House of Lords be¬ 
came available.) 

It seems certain that the Jesuits and 
the other priests forking in England 
bad nothing to do with the plot They 
had always counselled peaceful methods, 
not out of non-violent convictions but 
out of a realisation that they bad no 
chance of winning in a violent struggle. 
When the conspirators realised that tbe 
plot had failed they tried to start a rising 
in the Midlands. No one joined them, 
and their own servants slipped away. 

The story ends gruesomely with the 
dreadful rite of hanging, drawing and 
quartering, the penalty of treason. 

Sir John Harington, who plays a mar¬ 
ginal role in the story, composed tbe 
cynical jingle, which sums up the politics 
of bis age and ours: 

Treason doth nev^ prosper: what’s 
the reason? 

For if it prosper, none dare call it 
treason.’ 

'Amhur W. UuriH. 
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'Colchester is an ancient and beautiful 
town. The walled area, which now 
comprises the town centre, was an early 
Roman Colonia and one of the original 
centres of civilization and trade in 
th's country. The styles and fashions 
and the very ways of living of the 
ensuing ages have all left their mark 
upon the area, making it unique in Its 
beauty, charm and character’ 


The Rope of Colchester 


fllHUS WRITES the chairman of the 
^ Essex County Planning Committee 
in his foreword to the Colcliesur Town 
Centre Plan, which is based upon 
the Colchester Draft Town Centre 
Report published by Colchester Borough 
Council in 1968. But, continues the 
chairman; *Now, almost suddenly, the 
conflicting pressures of modern living, 
with more people having more money 
and greater mobility and leisure time, 
threaten this heritage and make it even 
more precious in this rapidly changing 
environment.’ And, of course, he is 
right Colchester, Britain’s oldest re¬ 
corded town, is in many ways more 
threatened by the 'rapidly changing 
environment’—an euphemism for com¬ 
mercial property dc^^opers and profit- 
hungry chain-store, supermarket firms 
—than most; mainly bemuse most of its 
buildings were not destroyed or damaged 
during the last war, and commercial 
development did not begin on a very 
large scale until two or three yeaia 
aga Land values, compared with many 
of Britain’s towns and cities, have not 
been all that high. Land-grabbers— 
and there is only really one worth 
^king about—have not been operating 
in Colchester for more than four years. 

THE FLAN 

Essex County Council’s policy in 
rdation to the design and placement 
of buildings within the town centre was 
fint published by the County and 
Borough Councils in 1967, in Colchester, 
An Historic Townscape. Under the Civic 
Amenities Act of that year, Colchester 
was supposed to have been designated 
a Conservation Area. This Act requires 
that local planning authorities designate 
$udi areas of special architectural and, 
or, historic interest, the character and 
appearance of which it is desirable to 
conserve and enhance. 

_ Colchester has, as the Town Centre 
Plan admits, many historic biuldings 
listed under the 1962 Town & Country 


U»e comm,fci,i hi., of 

plaiu; and L, ** with th« lack 

t .ni. 

to be develoiv^ i.Mt sooth oi ino 


•Colchester with Its disiiniuish^ 
history still visible has Ih* means o 
attract trade, and residenU. Both locals 
and "visiton" cannot fail to be attract^ 
to the town by some aspect oi Hi 
character developed during past limoa, 
and the attraction is not to a monument 
or shrine but to an abundance of imal cr 
things each of importance to the in¬ 
dividual The tourist trade has ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages. It providM 
income for trade, and to subsidise public 
amenities, but may divert resources from 
more important uses. It also gcncratM 
traffic which may help to damage the 
character of the town. . . . Colchester scheme have lUMcsted. 
thus has a centre for trade, commew. things, a dav 

. . Technological 


a picturesque GanBi,.nieration m 
now. with ihoM ir Jark*. ww^^ouw. 
a number of 

famous, but now lidundant. Holy Tnmt^y 


changing Cokheatcr*. They first owne d 
some property in the town in 1958 No 
other firm of dcTclopen have bwit 
new buildings in Cokhester. They have 
monopolised the town. Why?. a«kj the 
Express. 

R. Tomkins, the Managing Director, 
comes from Frinton-on-SM. where he 
was born in 1926. His father founded 


Under the firm of Tomkins. Homer A Ley. 
Ik YouPf TomU* M. 


become—except for the librsfy-"*" 


of offices uni lirte shopJ 
markets. As » , propo^ 

hall hu been Critics of the 

.mont other 




learning and Ihc arts, 
and economic changes demand increased 
office and shop space, so producing 
traffic and parking problems. Shops arc 
becoming larger making difficulties of 
integration with existing small - scale 
buildings. As the commercial area 
spreads, office and shop space is re¬ 
quired within buildings originally de¬ 
signed for other purposes. Vehicles imd 
parking make demands on space, which 
the street pattern, developed for ped¬ 
estrians, is unable to satisfy. The 
population trend is still towards the 
towns so land becomes scarcer and 
more valuable, and pressure to redevelop 
at higher standards and densities mounts.’ 

The population of Colchester and its 
'surrounding villages in 1960 was a little 
over 70.000; the County Council’s De¬ 
velopment Plan for Essex provides for 
an expansion to 118,000 by 1981. Plans 
are also in hand for a Northern outer 
by-pass and an inner relief road cutting 
through Colchester just to the south of 
the town centre. Whilst the Colchester 
Town Centre Plan states that 'the number 
of car parks should be kept to an 
absolute minimum’, it envisages about 
ten multi-storey car parks and public 
car parking spaces for 6,300 cars at 
any one time. And, comments the Plan: 
The above provision is to serve the 
day-to-day needs of long- and short-term 
parkers having business or work in the 
central area' (emphasis mine). 

The purpose of the Town .l^laa. 




^rional c«ntr»,, .wimming 

ban and pub,, .-d me*****® *** -i 

the Councir, p|,n one critic, David 

Britton, wrote to the 
Standard (I(lL7.7m- 

•Holy Trinity Church could be ^ 
as a children’s art centre, on the model 
of London’s «rt centre at <be Homunan 
Museum (,ny councillor who i$ at a 
loss over Trinity Church should visit 

the Hor^mtn Museum) 

Instead of (hi, wc have a pertea 
recipe for dcadiM»-morc shops, more 
ofiices, no houses, and a danre 
thrown in (o make the whole sad Hung 

look respocuble, . . 

The Counefl’a cxplanstio*' of this de¬ 
velopment of the library area is curious. 
The eastern end of the town was 
already developed, so the western end 
must get its share— which is to uy 
they’ve ruined the Minorics area with 
their big siores and car park pl^ 
so, to make matters righx, they had 
better ruin the library area as well.’ 


THE developer 


A glance at another map of the town, 
showing who owns what, will help to 
explain why office blocks, supcrmarkcU 
and multi-storey car parks take pre¬ 
cedence over children's playgrounds, day 
nurseries, houses or even pubs and coffee 
bars. Certain areas of Colchester, marked 
in black on the map, are owned by 
Trincon*. Indeed, the word has been 
heard on the Kps of Colcbestrians more 


lofmnani 

historic buildings, and a historic layout 
of the town daung from Roman times, 
adding up to a beautiful town’. Indeed, 
the Comta of British Archaeology lists 
Goldkester as one of Britain’s towns 
*. . . so splendid and precious that 
^Mwate responsibility for whom should 
be a natioxial concern’. But times are 
changing. Few will object to that—but 
what kxDd of change? And in whose 
interest? Says the Town Centre Plan: 


iced to'' redevelop^ and the "heed 
to conserve’. This, claims the critics, is 
not being done. In its 'Statement of 
Policy and Principle’, the Plan says, 
under ^General (i)’—The Central Area 
should continue to serve as the shopping, 
business and administrative centre of 
Colchester and the surrounding district; 
it is the appropriate location of the 
theatre, library, museums and similar 
institutions’. Critics of the scheme, how¬ 
ever, say that they are dissatisfied with 


andwhaToJ^Uicy doT Wo can now 
thank the C^hester Express (22.10.70) 
for, at last,, giving us Trincon—The 
Inside Story*. 

Says Nicholas Butler, who managed 
to interview Mr. R. Tomkins the boss 
of Frincon in 'a rare interview’: 'Not 
many people in Colchester know about 
Frincon.* It is, in fact, a commercial 
development company formed in 1964 
as Frincon Holdings Limited, and ‘is 
the principal executive of a physically 
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IN RATIONALITY 
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F a recent programme on BBC 
radio (a transcript of which appeared 
in The Listener^ 7.L71) Sir Kari Popper 
hBBffitrd 'a sad dedine in the rationality 
of dbaoaoa*. It is no longer fashion- 
abie, be said, to iiguc with one’s 
opponent, or to try to find out what is 
wrong in his argument: 'one just accepts 
aome impresrive theory wholesale'. This 
leodcDcy. Popper said, ^sbows a decline 
oC inleOectiul standards and of intellec- 
ttol respottribility. An example of the 
Aonghlkasoeas of this kind of anti- 
rattonalisD is tfae present vogue of 
anaidiisQL’ 

So anardusCs, according to Sir Karl, 
are aoti-ralional, thoughtless, intellec- 
tnally irresponsible, of low intdkctual 
standards, and uasriliing to argue with 
thatr opponents or to exarnioc their argu¬ 
ments. (At least, however, be seems to 
admit that they hare an impressive 
Aeory! Perhaps be thinks they stumbled 
on it by aoctdenL) 

Why, anardusa may wonder, does 
Popper take such a poor view of them? 
What ratkmal and Aoogbtful argument 
would be advaoce against them? Let us 
read on. 

‘Surely,’ Popper oontimied, ‘we diould 
opp o s e the growth of bureaucracy, and 
die growth of the power of the rtate. But 
k b iocompreheosible to me that the 
same people svbo must realbe that* on 
die inteniational level, anarchy means 
atomic nrar can believe that we can hare 
anarch y on tfae oationai levd sritboot 
getting inrolved in atomic srar.’ 
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There, then, is Popper's argument—an 
argument which this eminent philosopher 
evidently regards as thoughtful, rational, 
and intellectually responsible, l^t us now 
examine it 

What Popper means, presumably, is 
something like this. At present there is 
DO such thing as a worid government 
Anarchy, then, in the literal sense of the 
word, actually exists on the international 
level But there is not much harmony on 
that level On the contrary, there h a state 
of discord and strife which, if it persists, 
is bound to end in atomic war. Therefore 
anarchy on the international level is caus¬ 
ing discord and leading to atomic war. 
Therefore anarchy on the national level 
would cause a similar state of discord, 
which (since atomic weapons would not 
disappear with the coming of national 
anarchy) would also lead to atomic war. 

Now. it is true that, on the inter¬ 
national level, a state of anarchy and a 
state of discord both exist But does it 
follow that the discord is caused by the 
anarchy? Surely not 

International discord, surely, is to be 
accounted for quite dilTerently. It is 
caused, not by the non-existence of an 
international government, but by the 
existence of dozens of national govern¬ 
ments, each out for its own interests and 
competing ruthlessly for supremacy. And 
the existence of such governments is 
made possible by the confused and fear- 
ridden people who believe that to support 
a ruthless national government is the 
only means of getting security for them- 


Framcis Eixinoham. 


evacuated during the last war. and was 
Iheo ’dragged' into the army. Then, 
after that, he went into his father s firm. 
In 1953, the firm expanded their activities 
by enlering the residential property field. 
They bou^t land for about eight years. 
Then, ‘One day Mr. Tomkins wu walk¬ 
ing through Colchester and saw that 
the Alton EsUto and Investment Trust, 
owned by the Chambers family, was 
for sale. Since he had not got all the 
money at the time, he managed to 
sell some property to people it was 
already leased to before the oompletloa 
date. From that the firm really got 
sUrted.’ Three yean lalor they began 
to build. For this purpose a construction 
company was formed; but because ai 
the restrictions as to the amount of 
money any one firm might borrow, 
Tomkins formed’ other firms with differ- 
ent names, each to finance a different 
project. Then, in 1964. all these small 
’independent’ companies were merged 
into a parent company. And, remarks 
the Express writer: There was some 
difficulty in satisfying the Cortpany 
Registry with a title that was different 
from anything that had been used before, 
but finally the two words "Frinton” 
and '‘construction" were abbreviated and 
run together and Frincon Holdings 
Limited was bom.* 

In 1965, Frincon formed an associ¬ 
ation with Ashmole Investment Trust 
The Tomkin family hold 45% of the 
shares, and a Mr. WoUs who U also on 
the Frincon board held another 10%. 
‘But’ said Mr. Tomkins, 'I found that 


ALL KNOW just how dishonest 


selves and their property. 

Feai^-the deep-seated fear of material 
and psychological insecurity—is obviously 
the root cause of discord and strife at 
every level of human society. Any really 
thoughtful man (as opposed to one who 
is merely clever) can see that And a 
thoughtful man, realising that the de¬ 
mand for security simply leads to chaos 
and insecurity, must cease to believe, not 
only in national or international govern¬ 
ments, but in any form of coercion or 
compulsion on any level 

After all, how can there be genuine co¬ 
operation, on any level, between the 
governors and the governed? How can 
there be any human understanding, sym¬ 
pathy, or affection, between the com- 
pellers and the compelled, between’those 
in power and those subject to power? 
Only men who have discarded the whole 
authoritarian, hierarchical mentality can 
live together in true partnership, without 
envy or bitterness. And only such men 
can build a world in which there would 
be real security for all, a world without 
war. 

Is it anarchy, then, that is leading to 
atomic war, or is it rather the fear of 
anarchy? And is it the anarchist who is 
necessarily anti-iational, thoughtless, and 
intellectually irresponsible, or is It the 
eminent philosopher—the respectable and 
comfortable doyen of the cultural estab¬ 
lishment of a corrupt and disintegrating 
society? 


the papers are. We—anarchists— 
have always pointed out when reporters 
seemed nice people that it is not they 
who decide what goes in but the sub¬ 
editor, but I for one did not know till 
recently the ins and outs of it all (no 
doubt 1 still don’t but 1 have bitterly 
learnt more). 

I can remember b the past frequently 
wondering how a national reporter had 
got a particular story, had known of 
stringers, and thought they were perhaps 
useful adjuncts to reporters, knew that 
some uiuigned articles might be from 
agencies, but had never guessed that not 
merely most unsigned stories, but many 
that have gone b under the signature of 
a night news editor or resident journalist 
are similarly the work of whoever may 
be the agency b that partiodar area 
(which explains why most papers have 
the same tripe). 

Apart from one East Anglian reporter, 
who runs or-used to run on the BBC a 
quite interesting and liberal programme 
geared to exposing the ills of petit 
bureaucracy and anti-social acts by East 
Anglian bigwigs; and apart from the 
fact that the only happenings ever on the 
Dorset-Hants. border appear to be re¬ 
markably trivial but who sends the papers 
forelock-tugging articles on the Royal 
family of a quite extraordinary nauseous- 


1 «M a had partMr * Se. TooikiH ud 
Wdh bovght dwtinclvui oat agam. Thay 
coMMlered the mi alssi to bo 
tmldcn. so from iboa ea they 
tnctad eebar boilden to do fba *—•*i|ing 
for ibam. They joa $oi etmtaaH d tha 
land ta pUcas hkt Cotdwoar Tbay 
turnad exdwivaty to comm u c u l 
vatopmsot. Last yaar, tbs gr< 
raotab from oooapisiad propartias b^ 
and laaaad from Friacoa wars rwaaiaa 
at a rata of £390.000. Tbay 
opsrala ta East Anflia. bat aho 
propony ta Loodoa and a bawbs s a 

Now. that fba new plans workad ool 
for lha Coicbastsr Town Caoira am 
paadint, and it bn almost bam daeidad 
to procaad with a sebame that waold 
bvolva tba davdopmaal of Lion Walk 
(an area Urgaiy ownad by FrtaeoaL 
soma pobtk tuspidoaa bava bass 
arousad. And not sarprMatly, tba 
officia) Raport. Redevtiopmtnt ta Cof* 
chattr Central Arem. pabhthad by Col- 
chestar Council, hat tba folkmtaf to 
say: Tliara it a tpactal cat# for 
ship (i.a. batwaeo tba Cotmcil 
Frincon) in tha Lion Walk area, whsra 
Frincon Holdings Ltd. already own or 
has options ovar a larga part of tha 
land. By virtue of this, tha Company 
would probably ba aMa to pot forward 
a more favouraUa floandal offer thaa 
other companiat without an axiMtag ta- 
tareit in the land.’ Mr. Tomkins baa. 
of couna, kept wall out of tha wny 
during these last few yean. Ha spaata 
well of Colchester Borough CotmcB. 
And ba uys that ha doesn’t know 70% 
of tha namoi of Colcheter's town couo- 
dllort. However, one tataresting fact 
which tha Colchester Express doesnt 
mention is that just ovar 18 months ago, 
tha Borough Architects’ Department, (ba 
Department of Engineering and Planning 
and the Main Drainage Section all 
moved into a brand new office block 
in Si Pater’s Street—that, too, is ownad 
by Frincon. Not surprisingly, moreover, 
the Town Development Committee also 
holds its meetings on Frincon property. 

Welcome to Sunny Frincon I Britatal 
Oldest Townl 

Psint E Niwkl. 


ness there are many examples that eouki 
merit a detailed analysis by somcooe 
better qualified. 

But perhaps the most immediately is- 
taresting are those who colour their copy 
with racialism. Not surprisingly peihapa 
tha lily-white Black Country has agencies 
that mirror the views of Eunuch Fool 
One reporter—not the worst offender in 
that area—on one occasion headed his 
copy ’immigrant’, then started to give a 
story of a tax dodger; in the final short 
paragraph, there was a mention, quoted 
from the local inspector of taxes that this 
was the 94th such offence in this taxation 
year. 

One was obviously meant to draw tfae 
deduction that all M were immigrants, 
but the fact that none of the previous 
93 had been reported suggested quite the 
reverse. Not only was “the beading sug¬ 
gesting that tax-dodging was an immi¬ 
grant practice (more of the ‘they live on 
the taxpayers’ money-national assistance’ 
syndrome) totally unsupported; not only 
was one minor offence built up purely 
because it was an immigrant, but in fact 
ffie case showed that the incidence of 
immigrant tax-dodging was peculiarly 
low. (Though I suppose one shouldn’t 
say that, there’ll be an outcry against 
these people, who, by telling the truth 
to tax officers, endanger our own dodges'.) 

JOLFE Ross. 


Occultism and Fascism 


Continued from page 9 


murdered by the Hell’s Angels, in tribute 
to Mick» At Altamont, there were 200 
swastika-bedecked Angels, and long hair 
and dope met with a couple of large 
Nuremberg banners. 

In Kenneth 'I-Love-Lucifer* Anger's 
film, Lcnorc and Sweet William smoke 
dope from a death skull pipe and form 
part of the Funky Old San Francisco 
black magic processional. Anger appean 
as the priest, or whatever Crowley calls 
it, swirling madly around a dance floor 
with a large Nazi flag. 

It is amazing that people who call 
themselves humanist-revolutionaries can 
not only permit this occult-fascism to 
flourish, but encourage it in the name of 
Art—the great enemy of life. They for¬ 
get that Wagner and Hitler were artistes, 
and that the truly great creator, such as 
Nietzsche, repudiates genius when it falls 


on its knees to Panifal, Shiva, Christ or 
God. Religion, whether dry dogma or 
wet occultism, defeats the human soul 
and takes its political shape in authori¬ 
tarian forms. Lucifer appears more 
attrairtive to young *10501$' than Jesus— 
but it is the same thing, and Anger 
flashes pictures of Hitler and Jesus 
throughout Scorpio Rising. The tolerance 
of the enemy 'on our side' could lead to 
a new swastika—^tho peace cross (let's 
give the John Birchen an 'A* for calling 
it Satan’s crowfeet); to a new Hitler—a 
Tim Leary hedonist invoking Shiva as 
his rationale for revolutionary violence; 
to a new SA-SS—the Heirs Angels and 
their thousands of sadistic fetishist ad* 
mirers; and to a new National Socialism 
—in the guise of Aquarian Consciousness. 
This time, the worshippers of Death 
should receive ihoir self-destruction wish 
before they take control. 

Tco Burnside. 
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r E TOTAL of 72LI43 unemployed 
II the highest for 31 yean and this 
number docs not include the 40,011 
worken without jobs in Northern Ire¬ 
land. This figure raises the spectre of 
the '30s in the minds of the older trade 
unionists who lived through this period. 
The vast majority of workers have only 
experienced relatively full employment 
However further sackings are likdy 
to increase these figures. The reasons 
for this are managements getting rid 
of their labour force in an effort to cut 
costs and where trade unions are nego* 
tiating productivity deals the outcome 
will certainly mean more people without 
jobs. Another reason is that more and 
more firms are feeling the economic 
squeeze and are going bankrupt. These 
trends are expected to continue. 

Mr. Feather, the General Secretary of 
the TUC. has said that he fears that a 
million will bo unemployed by the end 
of the year. He said, 'With present 
polidcs in operation, economic growth 
will be only 2 per cent this year. Merely 
to get total unemployment down to 
60Q.000 by the end of the year means 
pushing economic growth up to 5 per 
cent* Both Mr. Feather and Mr. Jadt 
Jones of the Transport and General 
Workera* Union are demanding a redu^ 
tion in Bsc bank rate aod an eaoourage- 
ment in capital investment 

IHE WILBERPORCE REPORT 

One of the points rrude in the W^be^ 

, force Report was that they regarded 'the 
early introduction of pr^uctivity pay¬ 
ment schemes for t^ overwhelming 
majority of the industrial staff as by far 
the best way of ensuring an effident and 
wdl-paid labour force’. All this is true 
but the well-paid jobs left in the industry 


ane only there because the veU of the 
men have been sacked. Managemcnls in 
both the public and private sectors am 
only too willing to negotiate deals of 
this sort 

The trouble has been that trade union 
leaders arc equally keen to serve the 
'national interest* by sacrificing the Jobs 
and livelihoods of their memben. Mr. 
Frank Chappie, leader of the electricity 
supply workers' union, said u much 
himself when questioned by bis memben 
on a radio programme. He said that this 
was the only way to increase eaminp 
because these increases had to be paid 
for by higher productivity and reduo* 
dancics. In faa the Wilberforce Report 
is a redpe for further uaemptoymeot 

There is obviously a parallel at the 
moment that high wage increases can 
create unemployment Equally it is true 
that higher wages increase the spending 
power and therefore the demat^ for 
goods. But the effect of unemployment 
can also mean that the fear it will 
make unions pitch their cbims much 
lower. Whichever way the worker turns, 
be is confronted by the much more 
powerful employer who ia detennined 
to maintain his profit margins. 

The trade unions have oidy been 
defensive organiutioni satisfied in gain¬ 
ing w^e increases with better working 
conditions. When unemploymetit has 
threatened they have usually been unable 
or unwilling to defend their memben. 
Such a defence could turn into a chal¬ 
lenge to the very wage syitecn. However 
trade union leaders are cmly interested 
in wage packets and condltioni and to 
look further would mean an end to their 
present position. They do not want to 
assist in the destruction of a system that 
maintains them in a privileged position. 


A JOB AI«> A 

•« tbrt Eh, 

vMt Dujority ot *• «»o fuftlm 

Uw tliinp ^ 

the mere th* 

. ktiv ibe fuod and shsii^r 
money to buy with 

e«,ugh left ®r*l.to 

the importtOt ipproecb 

to wort i« wroor thiokiag 

of living to 

wort too •* 

ueeful work of aeedt. 

The trade uoi®® cell for Bm 

expension of the *«>®o^, that U 
expentioo of important 

or not « l<»« " iob. No 

employer would disagree with this pro¬ 

viding that it ^ 

With today's sckooc and tediBolofy we 

-fvids for «;veiyoosrg *ecds, but 

^ doing a laifs 

proporuofl of Poverty. It li 

a crazy siluatioo **»•■ abnodaBoe is 

possible. _^ 

In any sane soasty ^ situatieo 
would mean that all mtaw oseds cotdd 
be provided for ^ time being 

spent at work by indirtfcti workara. 
However such a demand could not be 
met by the »i)loy^ the State. It 
could only be fuIfuM by people who 
had a conscious desire to do sa To 
demand full employment is not enough. 
The only defence aga ir wt noempl^ 
ment is for worken to take over ihdr 
industries and prove can bo run 

to provide for the needs of the com- 
munity rather than the earlcfaineat of 
the managemeot and the thanholdm. 

P.T. 


TITHETHER one is prepay to admit 
^ it or not, our univenities and col¬ 
leges of further education are basically 
institutions which exist to serve the 
interests of a ruling, capitalist, class. 
Education' is not w^ it was! Its aim 
is primarily to give the individual stu¬ 
dent the knowledge bo or she needs in 
order to function in an industrialised 




character-structure 
into the mould which is 'needed* by such 
society—ambiUous. and 
' wLdun limits, 

‘pardy independent and 
resouroeful, friendly yet not too deeply 
attached to anybody or anything in paz^ 
dcnlar. Sdiools. colleges and universities 
provide students with knowledge they 
must have to fulfil their {metical tasks 
in life, and with those charactcr-traits 
needed on the personality market In the 
inaia, they do not succeed in imbuing 
them with the faculty of independent 
thought Compulsory education, how¬ 
ever, has expanded somewhat slower than 
the needs of the capitalists, but txpsmd 
to their needs it does! 

Tte time has long passed when the 
eo^iloying, capitalist clw took any part 
in prodoedon itself. Today, employers 
hire qiedaHy-tnined workm to admin¬ 
ister the State and manage the businesses 
wtdeh, in the past they did themselves. 
Indeed, modem industrial society is run 
from top to bottom by paid members of 
Iho worijng dass (thoti^ many of them 
imagioc ^ey bdoog to 'the middle 
daasO- Almost aD jobs in the adminis- 
tntioo, planning, p^uedon, and distri- 
bodoo of wealth, are carried out by wage 
or ailaiy workm. 

At one time, the main task of the 
sclioob was m^y reiigioat indoctrin- 
adoD. and a kind of discipliiiing necessary 
to pr^wre children for bard work in 
mines, mills and factories. But whh the 
development of sciecce and its appli- 
cadoD to industry and produedon, cm- 
ployen began to demand better 'educated*, 
that is better trained, workm. Capitalists 
expe cted more of spools than mere in- 
doctriaadon; they wanted workers whom 
they could leave to get on with the job. 
wbm they could trust, who underiUxMi 
what they were doing. Thinking became 
desirable, but only within very narrow 
limits. Many schoeda. even today, still 
merely 'posh* facts mto chikben. 

KEFCNIM 

Surprisingly, considering it was the 
first great industrial oadon, Englaod was 
one of die last great nadons to organise 
a system of nadooal educadon. In 1823, 
George Birkbedt founded medunics' 
instit ut es, and Lord ^uftesbury interested 
hiinself in foao<fing night schools for 
t^ very poor of London. The univer¬ 
sities of Oxford and Cambric^, wfaidi 
had been somnolent throughout the 
eighteenth century, stirred themselves, 
mixed the standard of examinations and 
mamed tfidr mzmbera. But ffiey stilJ 
wwtrirted their membenhip to Cbuich- 
and Dodl 1871 file 39 articles of 
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the Church of England were a condition 
for going to a university. Industry, there¬ 
fore, was faced with the problem of 
turning these bastions of privilege into 
knowledge factories’, and of driving out 
learning for its own sake. A new 'Red¬ 
brick* univenity was founded in London 
without religious tests, where the em¬ 
phasis was on science and oommeroe 
rather than Latin and Greek. 

The nine old public schools where ridi 
mea*s sons fought, drank and bullied 
one another, took the lead from Dr. 
Arnold who was headmaster of Rugby 
during the 1830s, and changed their 
character. Arnold's influence spread to 
the county grammar schools, and was a 
powerful force moulding a whole genera 
adon of administrators (in the civti and 
ooltmial services) and managers. England, 
at thaj time, actually had quite a good 
system of secondary 'education*. Many 
of these grammar and secondary schools 
were endowed to teach 'the poor* graib; 
but, in fact, the poor* sriio mainly 
benefited by them were not the labouring 
dass, the reel poor, but the not-so-poor, 
the so-called lower middle class, the sons 
of the small gentry, the yeoman farmers 
and the burghers. 

In 1832, there were about 12,QP0 
elementary schools in England. They had 
been founded by two private religious 
sociedes, the British and Foreign Schools 
Sodety (1804), which was Whig and 
Ncaconformist, and the National Sodety 
for the Education of the Poor, which 
was Tory and Churdi of England. In 
1833, the Govemment interest^ itself in 
the schooling of the poor by granting 
£20.000 a year to the two societies, and 
by establishing seven yean later a Board 
of Educadon at Whitebll with inspectors 
to supervise the spending of grants. 

By 1870, the State—which was now 
very much a oqritalist iiutitution--bcgaxi 
to devote a great deal of attention to 
file schooling and training of the working 
papulation. And with the passing of the 
Elementary Education Act (the Forster 
Act of 1870), an ztttmpi was made to 
set up a ititional system of education in 
England. Under the Act, School Boards 
were established in all places in which 
there was insufficient s^ool accommo- 
dadoft, and where there were no Church 
schools. The Church of Englaod. of 
course, was hostile to the Act Partly 
because the State now needed far more 
Cnril Servants who were at least schooled 
in the three Rs, 'education* became coro- 

* * * r * 


pulsory up to twAve yean of age. 

In 1888, the Tories reformed Local 
Govemment by setting op elected County 
Councils (on a very restricted franchise) 
to replace nominate justices. They also 
went a long way towards abolishing pay¬ 
ment by r^ts, whereby grants from the 
State depended on individual examin¬ 
ation in the elementary schools; and in 
1891 clemcntaxy schooling generally be¬ 
came free of school fees. The S^ool 
Boards were also allow^ some latitude 
in providing some education of a higher 
typk Moreover, after 1889, there was a 
steady, though not spectacular, growth in 
technical educatioiL. The Education Act 
of 1902 increased the possibility of 
sdiooling beyond the three Rs and a 
little undenominational religion for chil¬ 
dren the working class. And some el 
the more 'intelligent* children went on 
to trade schools until they were sixteen, 
but most left at fourteen. The Fisher 
Education Act officially raised the school¬ 
leaving age to fifteen, but few. local 
authorities raised it to that aga That 
became universal much later—in 1948. 
The 1944 Act gave some sort of secondary 
education to all children, though some 
of its sections (40 children maximum to 
a class in primary school classes and 30 in 
secondary) have yet to be implemcoted. 

Speaking very broadly, then, a three- 
to four-fold system evolved in the 
English educational system; and with the 
present arguments on comprefaensive 
and/or grammar school education, is still 
evolving. A form of dementary school¬ 
ing, plus possibly some technical training, 
was considered suitable for turning out 
factory workers; secondary or grammar, 
plus university for the 'bright* (aspiring 
salesmen, administrators,, managers, 
teachers, and the like); and, of course, 
the public and fee-paying private schools 
(with or without Oxbridge) exclusively 
for the sons and daughters of the rich, 
ruling, class—teaching, training and con¬ 
ditioning them (0 be the rulers of the 
future. Such was. and in many ways 
still is, the patteni. 
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CAPITAL INVESTMENT ■ 

.Unfortunately, most of the arguments 
about 'education* today have very little 
to do with education in the real sense of 
the word {e-ducere, to draw out that 
which is within). They are mainly con¬ 
cerned with the most effident and eco¬ 
nomic ways of 'stuffing in', of providing 
childith with a certain kind of Imowledge 
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(fkcli and eratniag) required to slot tharo 
into Chair proper placei hi tiba laboar 
marfcar; fo them into profitable 

produoen, dlstributon and admioirtratoif 
for capitalicm. And this appliaa u much 
to university training u any other kind 
of training or tchooting. Money ipent 
on oniverdey 'education* b aaan by our 
rulan aa an inveetmeot, a calculated 
return on capital. Thus, Lord Butler 
wrote reosotly of univenity students 'as 
fiia type of capital invastment which 
win aocnia with every year, and which 
has enormous value*. An even more 
blatant example of this is the oloee 
Uaison between Warwick University and 
Big Businasa 

Warwick University's s pectacu l af 
growth is due almost antJraly to Its links 
with Big-Businasa Of the University, 
the Sunday Times (21.2.70) has the 
^fo llo wing to yy The rclntlonkhip with 

examination of the Univenity’s power 
structure. The ruling body is the council. 
It comprises a chaiiroan. Sir Arnold 
Hall, c^imum and managing director 
of the Hawker-Siddeley Group; treaaurar, 
Mr. R. J. Kerr-Muir, a director of Cour- 
taulds; eight members of the academlo 
sooate; two memben of the academic 
advisory committee, and nine co-opted 
memben. The memben co-opted by the 
vice-chancellor are the most intriguing 
featore of the council's composition. 
One is the Bishop of Coventry, while the 
other eight are men in influential busi¬ 
ness positiona . . • With the aura of the 
boardroom pervading the University*# 
hierarchy, industry )uis shown no iduo- 
tsnee in giving generous financial sup¬ 
port The academic staff lists a Pressed 
Sted Fisher Professor of Industrial Rela¬ 
tions; a Barelays Bank Professor of 
Management Infonnation Systems; Qark- 
son Professor of Marketing; an Institute 
of Directors Professor of Business 
Studies and a Volkswagen senior lecturer 
in politics (we’re all democrats now!), 
Foip distinguished outsiders from Im¬ 
perial Chofnical Industries, English 
Electric, the Motor Industry Researdi 
Association and the Building Researdi 
Station act as part-time professors in the 
engineering science department • .. .* 

Traditionally, xmivenities were for 
sons of the rich. This is no longer so. 
Many university students to^y come 
from the working class and so-called 
middle class (‘white-collar’ workers). They 
are then trained, as 'a calculated return 
on capital*, for the labour market Once 
employed in State or industry, they may 
command a higher salary than, say, a 
roadsweeper or garbage collector (this 
is because of the much larger amount of 
capital invested in their training), but 
they will still be members of the working 
class—with working class problems. 
They will, together with their less 'for- 
, tunate* brothers, be running industry, 
and file State, for a ruling class, and not 
for society as a whole or for themselves. 

Student revolts and demonstrations 
against conditions and methods of study, 
against university administration and 
discipline, for real education (drawing 
out rather than, stuffing in), for the 
dcmocratisation ■ of university structures, 
etc., may infuriate reactionaries; but stu¬ 
dents have, or should have, every right— 
like any other workers—to protest about 
the way they are treated and trained as 
an investment for future exploitation and 
manipulation. 

■PSTgR B. NBWEIX. 
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Opsa Afttmows 

Monday to Saturday 
2 p.iD. to 6 pja 
Open Evening ' 

Wednesday 8 pjD. to lOJO pjn. 
Thursday * close at 8.30 pjxt 
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Freedom 

12 months 

n.so 

(£2 10b) 


fimdnths 

£1,25 

(£lSi.) 

Anarchy 

12 issues 

£2.00 



6 issues 

£1.00 


-Cofubioed 

* 12 months 

£4.50 



fi months 

£2.25 
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Freedom 

12 months 

$6.00 
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6 months 

$3.00 
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Anardhy 

12 issues 

$5.00 



6iss\ies 

$3.00 
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Combined 

12 months 

$11.00 



‘6 months 

$6.00 
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d months 

$5.00 


Anarchy 

12 issues 

$10.00 
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Another 4-page leaflet 
Two articles from Free¬ 
dom: The relevance of 
Anarchism today and An¬ 
archism and Nationalism. 
Available from Freedom 
Bookshop for 5/- a hun¬ 
dred, plus l/4d. postage. 
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